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Hews Rotes. 


When the war broke out Mr. Jolin Morse was in 
Eastern Germany, but managed to get across the 
frontier and joined the Russian army as a volunteer, 
After ten months of continual fighting in Poland 
and Courland, he was invalided home. He has now 
written a record of his experiences in “‘ An English- 
man in the Russian Ranks,’ which Messrs. Duck- 
worth are publishing. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are publishing 
early this month a lively, seasonable volume by Mr 
Walter Jerrold, to be called 
“* Jerrold’s Jest Book for 
1916.” A very attractive 
cover design for the book 
thas been drawn by one of 
Mr. Jerrold’s daughters. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad 
Korzeniowski, whose latest 
novel Victory’ (Methuen) 
has been acclaimed by most 
critics as the best of his 
books, is the son of a Polish 
country gentleman, a poet 
and a patriot, who suffered 
political exile during many 
years. His mother shared 
her husband’s fate, and 
died before he was liberated. 
Joseph Conrad, as he is 
known to his adopted 
countrymen, passed the 
earliest years after his 
imother's death in the house 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


whose “‘ Picture Book for the French Red C ” is published by Messrs. 


of his uncle whom we have met and appreciated in 
““ Some Reminiscences’’; later he was educated at 
St. Anne’s School in Cracow. At the age of sixteen, 
when travelling over Europe with his tutor, he first 
heard spoken the language that he afterwards 
adopted. And from the first time he heard it he 
says he loved the sound of our tongue. Choosing, in 
despite of much opposition, a seafaring life, he be- 
came in due time a master in the Merchant Service. 
It was at this period that ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly” was 
written ; not because the author wished to write 
novels, but because Almayer (to whom Conrad had 
delivered a horse in the sea-going days), and Nina, 
and Dain Maroola the Arab (a grandson of Tippoo- 
Tip, whom Conrad encountered while commanding an 
armed steamer on the waters of the Congo) plainly 
desired to become a story. They lived and wrestled 
for birth in the author's imagination. Curiously, 
Mr. Conrad never wrote a line for print till he was 
thirty-six; and like many 
another novelist’s first 
book, “ Almayer’s Folly ”’ 
must be a source of per- 
petuat income to the original 
publisher to whom it was 
sold for £20. That is not 
sO many years ago; yet 
already Mr. Conrad is one 
of the very few living 
authors whose first editions 
fetch fancy prices three or 
four years after their 
appearance. Mr. Conrad’s 
method of work is to write 
slowly and revise a great 
deal. He is a believer in 
the power of the right word, 
He seeks for that and finds 
it. His work contains 
exactly those minute 
rather disarming imperfec- 
tions which in literature are 
the evidences of a mind 
wrestling towards a 


Edmund Dulac, 
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fastidious exactitude ; just as in some beautiful 
handicraft, the hammermarks—to the discerning 
eye—typify a oving personality, which is staringly 
absent from the fine gloss and finish of the 
machine-made article. Victory,’”? which took 
two years in the writing, appeared first in an 
American magazine, and in one of our own evening 
papers. Last summer Mr. Conrad and his family 
went from England to visit the town of Cracow, 
which he had left forty-one years ago in order to 
take up sea life, and where neither Mrs. Conrad nor 
their two sons had ever been. Unfortunately the 
war overtook the party ; and only after great delay, 


_through the good offices of the American ambassador, 


were they enabled to leave Austrian Poland and 
return to England, where they are now re-estab- 
lished in their delightful old Kentish farm-house, 
to the content ot their many friends and the villagers 
around them. At present Mr. Conrad is engaged 
on a long short story. It deals with his first sea 
command, and, like many of his previous works, is 
partly reminiscent. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Redesdale 


(Age 28). 


From Lord Redesdale’s delightful book of 7 pall (Hutchinson), whichis reviewed in this 
um 


“ Lute - Strings, 
Laughs, and Shifts 
of Song” is the 
title of an in- 
teresting volume 
of poems that 
Mr. Erskine 
Macdonald is pub- 
lishing in his 
“Twentieth Cen- 
tury Poetry 
Series.’’ The 
author, Mr. Theo- 
dore Maynard, a 
young contributor 


John L. Carter, 
to the N ew Wi- whose new novel, “Nymphet,” is ——cc, by 


Messrs. Sampson Low & 
ness, has entered a 


Benedictine monastery since he arranged for the 
publication of this, which is to be his last as well as 
his first book. Mr. G. K. Chesterton has written an. 
introduction to it. 


The following interesting letter from a soldier 
at the front has been forwarded to us by 
the Syndicate Publishing Company, who 
publish the British Empire Universities” 
Modern English Illustrated Dictionary : 


“15 Stationary Hospital, 
““ Med. Exp. Force, 
October 4th, 1915. 


“T don’t suppose you ever expected 
to receive orders for your Dictionary 
| from the battle line, but it has made its. 

appeal so that a man will turn aside for a 

moment from the thrilling scene of battle 

to secure a copy. Let me give you the 
history. I am sure it will interest you. 

I received from Wilts a copy of THE 

BookmAN for September. I lent it toa 

Captain Archibald, who belongs to the 

Egyptian Army, and who is the bacterio- 

logist out here. He is the pathologist of 

the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories, Khartoum, and I believe one of the 
leading authorities for Tropical Diseases. 

He is an exceedingly fine man and has 

shown great kindness to me, insomuch 

that when I was ill he took me specially 
under his care, and I consequently received 
the very finest possible treatment. I felt 
“a great indebtedness to him, and in this 
place of desert the only thing I could 
do was to pass on to him my BoOKMAN, 
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seeing he was interested in literature as well as 
bacteria. This morning at breakfast he asked 
me if I would mind if he cut out the coupon 
as he wanted to send for a copy of the Dictionary. 
I begged him to let me send for one for him. Will 
you please send out a copy addressed : 


Captain R. G. Archibald, R.A.M.C., 
Bacteriological Laboratory, 
c/o 15 Stationary Hospital, 
Med. Exp. Force, 


and I will bear the cost, if you will let me know 
postage, etc. 
“‘T felt sure you would be glad to have these facts 
rather than just a coupon filled in and returned to 
THE BOOKMAN, 
it will mean 
| that a copy of 
the Dictionary 
will lie on the 
shelves of 
Gordon Col- 
lege, Khar- 
Khar- 
toum, Egypt, 
Soudan, these 
names will 
picture so 
much to your 
fertile imagina- 
tion. Again, 
we are on the 
‘lines of com- 
munication’ 
here, and to 
strengthen the lines of communication in this world 
battle by your Dictionary seemed a suggestive 
idea that you might like to work out.” 


toum. 


Rev. Richard 
Aumerle Maher. 


Father Maher's powerful novel of modern, social 
and economic life, ‘The Heart of a Man,” has 
just been published by Messrs. Pitman. 


Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, whose series of 
beautiful photographs illustrates the book on ‘‘ Moor 
Park, Rickmansworth,” that Mr. Elkin Mathews 
has just published, is an American who has for some 
years past been living in England. Born at Boston, 
he went to Paris to study painting, but instead of 
doing so he spent his time in delighted wanderings 
about that city, visiting its galleries and churches 
and forming impressions of the streets and the 
people. Back in America he worked for two seasons 
at the Ipswich Art School in Massachusetts; but 
in the end he devoted himself to the art of photog- 
raphy. “Although I am still a comparatively 
young man,” he wrote of himself a little while ago 
in the Pall Mall Magazine, ‘I feel that I have lived 


Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
From his photographic study of himself. 


a very full and varied life, and as I look back over 
my twenty-two years of activity I feel how lucky I 
have been in my choice of a life-work.’’ In pursuit 
of what is more a pleasure than a profession with him, 
Mr. Coburn has travelled much in America and 
Europe, and has photographed some of the most 
beautiful scenes in those continents, and many of the 
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Abbe Felix Klein 


whose “ Diary ot a-French Army Chaplain” (Melrose), is reviewed 
in this Number. 
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most famous men of the time—Meredith, Barrie, 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Mark Twain, Jerome, Brangwyn, 
Bernard Partridge, Yone Noguchi—but the list of 
his distinguished sitters is too long for repetition. 
In 1906 he gave an exhibition of his work in land- 
scape and portraiture at the rooms of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, and in a preface 
to the catalogue Mr. Bernard Shaw spoke of him 
as ‘‘one of the most accomplished and sensitive 
artist-photographers now living.... It is Mr. 
Coburn’s vision and susceptibility that make him 
interesting, and make his fingers clever.” 


The accompanying portrait of Thomas Hood is 
one that Mr. Walter Jerrold was unable to trace 
when he was writing his full biography of the poet a 
few years ago. Now, not only has its whereabouts 
been found but the painting is in Mr. Jerrold’s 
temporary possession and we are therefore enabled 
to give a reproduction of it. In an undated letter 
from Ostend Hood wrote towards the close of 1837, 
“‘T shall be very happy to see Mr. Lewis, and show 
him all the countenance I can . . . by letting him 
take my own; but, for my own part, I never got 
any good of my face yet, except that it once got me 
credit for eighteenpence at a shop, when I had gone 
out without my purse.”” It was probably in 
December of 1837 that the portrait was actually 
painted, for on the 2nd of that month Hood wrote 
toa friend, “* At this moment there is an artist on 


Professor Leacock, 


whose new book of humorous stories, ‘‘Moonbeams frcm the Larger 
Lunacy,” is published by Mr. John Lane. 


Mrs. Helen MacKay. 

Mrs. Mackay’s successful novel, ‘‘ Accidentals,” was published last spring 

by Mc. Andrew Melrose, who is shortly publishing a book of remarkable 
war poeias by the same author, “ London One November.”’ 


the sea, on his way to come and take a portrait of 
me.’ There were at that time three artists of the 
name of Lewis, but the portrait painter appears to 
have been George Robert Lewis who died in 1871 at 
the age of eighty-nine. When Lewis journeyed to 
Ostend to paint Hood’s portrait the poet was suffer- 
ing from one of his frequent bouts of illness, as he 
described himself a little later he was ‘‘ as weak as 
gin and water without the gin.’’ The portrait, how- 
ever, was distinctly successful, and there are several 
mentions of it in his correspondence, “ it is said to 
be very like,” “‘ as to my leanness, look at the por- 
trait,” and soon. A steel engraving was made from 
the painting for presentation with ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” in 
the summer of 1838, and that hitherto has been the 
only form in which the portrait has been known. 
The engraving has some distinct differences from the 
original, to which, indeed, it barely does justice ; 
it was probably at Hood’s own desire that the book 
on which his left arm rests was in the engraving 
inscribed with the name of “ Elia.” 


Mr. Randal Charlton and Mr. Frank L. Lascot, 
who have been in close touch with Miss Cavell’s 
family in England, have written an authoritative 
book on “ The Life and Work of Edith Cavell,” 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing. 


We regret we inadvertently stated last month 
that Mr. Beckles Willson’s official ‘ Life of Lord 
Strathcona,” was to be published by Messrs. 
Constable. The book will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell. 
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THE READER. 


FRENCH WRITERS IN WAR TIME. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


N this war French writers are nobly bearing their 
share of the national burden. Authors old and 
young and of all shades of opinion join hand in hand in 
the national defence. They serve la pairie on every field 
of activity—at the desk, in the hospital ward, among the 
refugees, on the relief committee, and in the trenches. 
Many have already perished : some on the field of battle, 
some like the veteran of 1870, Comte Albert de Mun, 
have died of their zeal in other war-time occupations. 
For among the writers of France the burden of years 
cannot extinguish patriotic ardour, neither can it serve 
as an excuse for inactivity. We know how Anatole 
France, undaunted by his three score years and ten, 
besought the Minister of War for permission to resume 
the sword which forty-four years ago he wielded against 
the invader. Since that request was denied him, revert- 
ing to a more familiar weapon, he has busied himself in 
sending letters of cheer and admiration to his younger 
and more fortunate brethren at the front. I know a 
French soldier who, in place of the religious medals worn 
by his comrades, carries as his only talisman, next his 
heart, a packet of those letters. Some of them, together 
with other war-time writings by France, have been 
collected and published in a beautiful volume, entitled 
“* Sur la Voie Glorieuse.’’! 

Though twenty years younger than Anatole, Maurice 
Barrés too was over military age ; yet he too applied for 
permission to serve with the colours, and he too received 
the intimation that in other spheres of usefulness he 
might render his country better service. 
there has hardly been a department of a civilian’s war- 
time activity in which Barrés has not laboured. The 
ardour he now displays in the cause of national defence 
comes as no surprise to those who have followed his 
career through the last twenty years, who have observed 
the man of letters becoming the man of action, who 
have watched him 
emerging from the 
pure contemplation 
of his early works, 
des Barbares”’ 
and “L’Homme 
Libre ” into the world 
of actuality. His 
multifarious activities 
even before the war, 
justified the bestowal 
on Barrés of that 


1 Paris: Edouard 
Champion. 3f.50. This 
book is the first of a 
series published in aid 
of the French wounded. 
Two other volumes, 
“Pendant l’Orage,” by 
the late Remy de Gour- 
mont, and ‘“‘L’Etang de 
Berre,’’ by Charles 
Maurras, have already 
appeared, while a fourth, 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
Maurice Barrés, is 
announced. 


Since then 


title ‘‘ Professor of Energy,” which he himself invented 
and applied to Napoleon. 

And now, since the declaration of hostilities, all this 
stupendous energy Barrés has concentrated on the 
national defence. Herein he toils terribly. All who are 
fighting and suffering in this gigantic struggle, com- 
batants and non-combatants alike, find a friend in 
Barrés. Unwearying are his efforts for Je secours 
nationale and la Croix Rouge, and for that society he has 
founded for the training and equipment as useful citizens 
of crippled soldiers. Eloquent and successful appeals on 
behalf of all these objects Barrés is constantly making 
in his almost daily articles in L’Echo de Paris. He has 
lately visited the British Army in France and in Belgium ; 
and his newspaper articles describing our home, Canadian 
and Indian troops have been translated into English for 
the Daily Chronicle. 

Even before the war many of Barrés’ readers lamented 
the inroads made by public affairs on that serene con- 
templativeness which has given us the noblest pages of 
his prose. It is inevitable that they should now complain 
that in him, whom they jestingly call le littérateur du 
territoire, the war has spoiled a great writer. For, as a 
famous English author remarked to me the other day, 
“the war is making journalists of us all.” 

Nevertheless, in the journalists’ somewhat arid path, 
along which Barrés’ patriotism now impels him, there 
occur ever and again green and fragrant oases, passages 
whose delicate sentiment, poetic style and fine romanti- 
cism recall the Barrés of “‘ Le Jardin de Bérénce”’ and 
“La Colline Inspirée.” Such a passage is the essay 
entitled “In a Lorraine Garden.”? Here the author 
tells how there reached him at Paris news that his house 
in Lorraine, his birth-place at Charmes-sur-Moselle, 
where, as a boy of eight he had watched the Germans 
pursuing the French Army after the Battle of Froe- 
schwiller, had again 
falleninto the enemy’s 
hands. But happily 
the news proved false. 
Though the Germans 
were approaching, 
though the inhabi- 
tants had fled, thanks 
to the armies of the 

2 It appeared first in 
L’Echo de Paris, then 
in the volume “ L’Union 
Sacré”” (Paris : Calmann 
Lévy; 3f.50.), published 
last summer, and later 
in “Maurice Barrés — 
Pages Choisies”’ (Paris : 
Larousse ; 2f.), the first 
instalment of an interest- 
ing series‘‘ Les Ecrivains 
Frangais pendant la 
Guerre,” edited by 
Mdme. Marguerite Bal- 
densperger, and intro- 
duced by a Preface and 


a Biography of the 
author in French and in 


Pierre Champion, 
author of “Villon Sa Vie et Son Temps,” on which, in June, 1914, the French Academy bestowed 
le Prix Gobert. M. Champion is now sous-lieutenant in a regiment serving in the department of 

la Somme. English. 
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René Boylesve, 
the distinguished French novelist who is now serving as infirmier in 
a military hospital. 


Generals Castelnau and Dubail, the invaders were 
diverted and Charmes was saved. Consequently when, 
during one of his numerous journeys to the front, Barrés 
was able one autumn day to turn aside to Charmes, he 
found his childhood’s home intact, though the garden 
tout rempli du frémissement d'une radieuse journée a’ Octobre 
was strewn with the trunks and branches of trees which 
the soldiers had cut down to facilitate their firing. 

“* Adieu, beaux arbres,”’ he writes, ‘“ mes compagnons de 

cinquante années, qui avez l’honneur de souffrir a la 
suite de l’élite humaine et d’associer 4 nos pensées le 
monde végétal. Je me laissais envahir par cette émotion, 
difficile 4 renfermer dans quelques froides lignes, ot nous 
précipite la masse des souvenirs de notre enfance, suspendus 
comme des niches d’hirondelles au toit de la veille maison. 
Aucun vent, et les feuilles fragiles par un dernier lien 
tiennent encore aux arbres. Charmante minute immobile, 
extréme instant de l’ame précaire des jardins. Ah! que 
j’aurais aimé demeurer la et qu'il fat permis sans indignité 
de respirer tant de beauté! Mais nos fréres sont dans les 
tranchées, au péril sous les froides nuits, et tout plaisir, 
cette année la est vilenie.”’ 
And throughout the war Barrés’ soul has been in the 
trenches. He is never content save when moving in the 
heart of the army, especially of that eastern army, which 
is defending his own region of Lorraine. 


Barrés is one of those who regard war as inevitable, as 
a permanent condition of humanity. And herein he 
resembles that other great literary artist Pierre Loti. 
“As long as two men remain on the surface of this 
planet,” said Loti to the present writer, “they will 
fight.” 

Commandant Julien Viaud, better known by his nom 
de plume of Pierre Loti, had retired from the navy some 
time before the war. Early in 1915 he was appointed to 


a post in connection with the defence of Paris. In March, 
entrusted with a mission by the President of the Republic, 
he visited the Belgian headquarters and had memorable 
interviews with King Albert and his Queen. His journey 
through desolated Belgium, the ruins of Ypres and of 
Furnes, and his conversations with the heroic martyred 
sovereigns, Loti has described with all the magic of his 
marvellous art in some of the most beautiful pages 
written during the war. Never has he displayed more 
tenderness than when he tells of tiny children in a 
bombarded town who come up from their cellar hiding 
place to dance in a ring among the ruins, but who sud- 
denly stop their game and hush their merriment when 
an elder child rebukes them for playing in such a place 
of sorrow and desolation. 

Since their first appearance in L’Jilustration these 
articles have been collected and published in a little book 
entitled ‘‘ La Grande Barbarie,” published for the benefit 
of Belgian victims of German frightfulness.* 

One of the features of the war which most forcibly 
strikes Loti is the sense of brotherhood, uniting officers 
and men, which now, so he says, for the first time reigns 
in the French Army. This solidarity extends beyond 
the fighting forces to all classes of the French nation. 
Nowhere is it more marked than among French writers. 
One of the chapters of his book “‘ L’Union Sacré’’ Barrés 
devotes to this Belle victoire des ceeurs qui si reconnaissent 
et fraternisent quand les intelligences bataillent. 

For the time being at any rate the war has effaced 
those high barriers which divided the various schools. 
of French writers. It has brought together from the 
antipodes of French thought cosmopolitans and national- 
ists, pacifists and militarists, Remy de Gourmont and 


1 Paris: Calmann Lévy; 2f. 


Charles Péguy. 


From Charles Péguy’s ‘‘ Euvres Choisies” (3fr. 50), published by 
Bernard Grasset, Paris. 
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Jerome and Jean Tharaud, 
two young French novelists now serving with the French Army in Flanders. 


Charles Maurras, Gustav Hervé and Maurice Barrés. 
The war has made strange bedfellows. We can hardly 
say that the lion has laid down with the lamb, for there 
is little that is lamb-like in any of these strenuous fighters. 
Now for the first time in French history we see merging 
in one broad stream of patriotism those two hitherto 
divergent intellectual currents of France, one descend- 
ing from St. Louis, Jeanne d’Arc, Bayard, St. Vincent 
de Paul, Corneille and Bossuet to Barrés, the other 
from Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire and Diderot 
to Remy de Gourmont and Anatole France. 

In the attitude of the last two—cosmopolitan and 
pacifist—writers the war has changed much. The 
blow it inflicted on his ideals and aspirations has killed 
Remy de Gourmont. A consummate literary artist and 
a bold thinker, his complete cosmopolitanism once caused 
him to write scornfully of certain patriots and even of 
patriotism. The war convinced him that even those 
patriots whom he had blamed were serving their country 
and contributing to that magnificent patriotic move- 
ment which has roused in the defence of Ja patrie even 
socialists, pacifists, and anarchists.* 

There never was a more ardent apostle of peace than 
Anatole France, yet even he is a supporter of this war. 
He has always foreseen it. It requires no very acute 
reader to detect its hideous 
possibility lurking behind 
those pages in which he 
celebrates peace. As far back 
as 1908 he said to the pre- 
sent writer: ‘‘ We shall pro- 
bably see a great European 
conflagration, and it will 
break out over the railway 
to Bagdad.” About the 
same time in the introduc- 
tion to “‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” while 
declaring his belief in the 
future union of nations, he 
asserted that “to-day none 
but a madman would. main- 
tain that we are assured of a 
peace which nothing will ° 
disturb.’’ Nevertheless, 
France, like so many others, 
hoped against hope, he clung 


1 “ Pendant |’Orage,” p. 56. 


to the faith that so terrific a catastrophe must 
be avoided. And it was this faith which led 
him to oppose many of the measures taken to 
prepare for war, for he feared that they would 
merely precipitate the dreaded evil." Now, 
however, that the conflict has begun, he is 
firmly convinced that it must be continued 
until the end, until Prussian militarism has 
been completely annihilated. 

““ Nous aimons trop la paix pour la souffrir 
‘louche, fausse ou débile,’’ he writes; ‘‘ nous la 
voulons grande et forte, assurée d’une longue 
et haute destinée. Je l’ai dit dés le début de 
la guerre, je ne me lasserai pas de le répéter ; 
la paix, cette paix si chére, si précieuse, il est 
criminel de l’appeler, criminel de la désirer avant 
d’avoir réduit a néant les forces de l’oppression 
qui pésent sur l’Europe depuis un quart de siécle, 
avant d’avoir préparé le régne august du droit. 


Jusque 1a nous ne devons parler que par la bouche de nos 
canons,’’$ 


It is impossible in the limited space at my disposal 
even to mention, let alone to discuss all the numerous 
books, some of them very significant, which have 
appeared in France during the war. With the war 
poetry of France, Mr. Edmund Gosse’s admirable article 
in the July Edinburgh Review renders it unnecessary for 
me to deal. Very interesting in view of the present 
international crisis is Madame Edmond Adam’s book 
“L’Heure Vengeresse ‘des Crimes Bismarkciennes,” 
which should be read in conjunction with two volumes 
“ Kaiseriana ” and “‘ Le Kronprinz,” by M. Paul Louis 
Hervier, a writer for the Nouvelle Revue, which Madame 
Adam founded. 

Hitherto we have been concerned entirely with the 
elder French authors. But what of that young France 
so much discussed on the eve of the war? Where are 
her writers? With very few exceptions they have taken 
their places in the trenches. There they have displayed 
that energy, that hopefulness which distinguished young 
Frenchmen in the “ bourgeoning century ” to use the 


2 See his article “ Pour la Paix,” English Review, August, 1913. 
3 Letter addressed to a Russian newspaper, Les Nouvelles, 
and quoted in Le Figaro, May 2nd, 1915. 


Maurice Barrés, 


speaking to village children in the Vosges who are going to decorate the graves of French soldiers with flowers. 
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Anatole France. 
From a photograph taken since the war began 


‘expression of one of our own authors. Possibly in the 


intervals of their military duties many of these young 
authors are writing. One or two volumes have already 
come to us from the front. It was the young Le Goffic 
who, while serving in Flanders, furnished his father with 
the material for that striking book, “‘ Dixmude.” Another 


young writer André Warnod!, has published an account 


of his experiences as a prisoner in Germany. 

Not a few of the writers of Young France have already 
‘offered up to la patrie the last, the supreme sacrifice. 
The names of these heroes are engraved upon the hearts 
of their readers. They stand also recorded by the care 
of three devoted fellow-writers, Messieurs René Bizet, 
Fernand Divoire and Gaston Picard in an admirable 
monthly publication, Le Bulletin des Ecrivains, edited 
for free distribution among the French authors who are 
under arms. This journal bears upon its front page 
the names of those who have fallen on the field of honour. 
The list, alas! is constantly growing ; it included seven- 
teen names in November last year, fifty in February, 
and now it is creeping up towards two hundred. 

Among these names are some which were just beginning 
to be known in this country—Charles Péguy, Paul Acker, 
Emile Nolly, Ernest Psichari, Renan’s grandson, that 
gifted translator of Rudyard Kipling, Robert d’Humiéres, 
and André Lafon, whose novel “ L’Eléve Gille’’ won 
considerable appreciation here. 

Of Péguy’s unique personality and of his curious style, 
suggestive of a Hebrew psalmist and totally unlike any 
other ever produced in France, it is difficult to write so 


1 “ Prisonnier de Guerre.’”’ (Paris: Eugéne Fasquelle.) As 
we go to press appears in the 15th October number of The 
Mercure de France the first instalment of another prisoner's 
narrative, ‘“‘ Prisonniers de Guerre’ by Emile Xavie. To judge 
from these two chapters, the story will be striking, and will be 
told with an Erckmann Chatrian touch. 


soon after his heroic death in the Battle of the Marne. 
We think of him as the founder and editor of Les Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine, that literary journal to which con- 
tributed, in the days of its splendour, the choicest spirits 
of the new age and some of the elder writers too. ‘‘ Crain- 
quebille ” and “ Jean Christophe ” both made their first 
appearance in Les Cahiers. Any periodical would be 
famous of which this could be said. We also think of 
Péguy as the genius presiding over a literary circle, la 
chapelle ot il était aimé jusqu’a Vidolatrie, which met on 
Thursday afternoons in the little office of Les Cahiers, in 
la rue de la Sorbonne. There I had the pleasure of a 
talk with him only a few months before the war burst 
upon France. We think of Péguy as the author of those 
wonderful mysteries of Jeanne d’Arc, the peasant maid 
of Lorraine, into whose mouth Péguy put a cry for mercy, 
a passionate prayer, inspired by the desolation of la 
patrie, which might well arise from many a broken heart 
in Lorraine to-day. Péguy himself, despite his university 
education and his literary career, remained, like Carlyle, 
a peasant, and the most modest of peasants. “‘ Not even 
a peasant of the Danube,” he wrote, ‘ for that would 
have been literature (ce gui serait la littérature encore) 
but a peasant of the Loire, a wood-cutter of the forest of 
Orléans.” Look at him in that admirable portrait which 
introduces the volume of selections from his works?. 
There he sits, clad in the long hooded cloak, which the 
humble wear in France. He has the high forehead, the 
overhanging brows of a poet and a dreamer, bien campé 
sur la terre et toujours prét a partir en plein ciel.2 On his 
countenance beam serenity and benevolence. We should 
expect him to be a man of peace. And Péguy himself 
looked forward to a peaceful though premature old age. 
Already at forty, so he said, he felt it coming upon him. 
“Quand je m’en vais déja les mains derriére le dos, mon 
parapluie sous le bras, le dos rond je sens monter la 
courbure. . . . Je marcherai avec mon baton comme 
les veillards thébains, ces autres paysans. .. . On dira: 
c’est le pére Péguy qui s’en va.”’ 

From that Theban old age Péguy was saved by the 
hero’s death, which came to him at forty-four, on the 
5th September, 1914, as sword in hand he was leading 
his men in a victorious onslaught upon the enemy. —' 

There are names in Le Bulletin des Ecrivains famous in 
their own country, but unknown here. One is that of 
André Fournier, the young novelist, whose sole published 
volume “ Le Grand Meaulnes ”’ is a masterpiece of delicate 
romance and deep psychology. There are others un- 
mentioned in Le Bulletin, the makers of a literature yet 
unborn. Many of these will survive the war. They will 
return victorious, they will live to give to the world pages 
charged with the lessons they have learned. “‘ Livres,” 
writes Maurice Barrés, “ issus des plus graves expériences 
humaines, poémes chargés des vertus de la bataille.” 


2 By kind permission of the publisher of this volume, M. 
Bernard Grasset, the portrait is reproduced here- See p. 72. 


3 Maurice Barrés, ‘‘ L’Union Sacré,”’ p. 201. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DECEMBER, I9I5. 


We regret that as we have been compelled to go to press this year before the last day fixed for sending in papers 
for these Compctitions we are unable to announce the results of the December Competition in our Christmas Number, 
Results will be given and new announcements made next month. 
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Photo by Gerschel, Paris. 
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D’ANNUNZIO.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO has lived to realise at 
least one of his imagined triumphs. In “ The 
Flame of Life ” we meet, as technical ‘“ hero,” a poet and 
dramatist named Stelio Effrena, who becomes the lover 
of La Foscarina, a great tragic actress. The disguise 
is thin; for La Foscarina is as plainly Eleanore Duse 
as Stelio Effrena is, not so much plainly as ornately, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio himself. Well, at the beginning 
of the story Effrena stands in the Council Hall of the 
Doge’s Palace, with the Paradise of Tintoretto on the 
wall behind him, the Gloria of 
Veronese on the ceiling above 
him, and all the royalty, no- 
bility and gentry of Venice in 
the seats before him, and 
makes a very wonderful and 
moving oration. Something 
of this has come true ; for not 
many weeks ago D’Annunzio 
made a speech to a chance 
gathering of his countrymen, 
and urged them in fiery words 
to decide whether they were to 
be a nation of hotel-keepers 
and ciceroni and Italy merely 
the honeymoon habitat of 
Teutonic brides and _bride- 
grooms, or whether it was to 
be in its future a country 
worthy of its mighty past. 
Very soon after, Italy declared 
war against Austria. It would 
of course be rash to say that 
D’Annunzio’s oratory settled 
the matter; but the event 
followed so soon, that the 
speech had quite a pleasant 
air of being decisive. The re- 
issue of D’Annunzio’s stories 
at this moment has therefore a topical interest. The 
volumes come to us as the work of one who not only 
writes novels, but aspires (like every great author) to 
the laurels of Tyrteus. A thought of this should give 
a kindly turn to our reading. In the novelist we salute 
an ally and the mouthpiece of Italian aspiration. 
D’Annunzio’s early work dates alittle. He belongs 
to the Beardsley period, to the happy days of the early 
‘nineties, when we were so riotously young and so valiantly 
Wagnerian. How we delighted in that long exposition 
of “Tristan” in the “Triumph of Death”; “ The 
Flame of Life,” though later born, is still faithful— 
with a difference. Its musical text is “ Parsifal” ; La 
Foscarina is likened to Kundry, and the last scene in the 
book is the death of Wagner at the Palazzo Vendramin- 
Calergi. The penalty of being up-to-date is that you 
are so soon out of date. The sense of yesterday in 


Photo by H. Le Lieure, Rome. 


* The Novels of Gabriele d’Annunzio: ‘‘ The Child of 
Pleasure,” ‘‘ The Victim,” ‘“‘The Triumph of Death,” ‘ The 
Virgins of the Rocks,” ‘‘ The Flame of Life.” 3s. 6d. net each. 
—‘ The Honeysuckle: a Play in Three Acts.” 3s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


From a photograph kindly lent by Mr. Heinemann, 


D’Annunzio is really very slight, but it is needlessly 
intensified by a general introduction, belonging really 
to an issue of 1898, and smelling quite horribly of that 
period in its less agreeable aspects. In those prelusive 
pages, Mr. Arthur Symons enlarges on the Beauty of 
Unholiness, and the Importance of being Erotic, in terms 
that had then a vogue. It is quite startling to be con- 
fronted with it all again, and to remember that once 
there were people who tock it seriously. I think Mr. 
Heinemann should have dropped this piece of antiquity. 
As information it is now hope- 
lessly incomplete, and, in other 
respects, it has (so to speak) 
lain in the grave four days. 

“The Child of Pleasure,” 
the earliest of these volumes, 
was written in 1889, and is 
something of a curiosity. It 
is worth reading merely for its 
demonstration of how horriblv 
bad the early work of a 
distinguished writer can be. 
D’Annunzio wrote it at 
twenty-five and it reads like 
an exaggerated parody of a 
super-novelette. The hero is 
handsome, wealthy, nobly- 
born, a great swordsman, a 
great jockey, a great poet, a 
great artist, and an irresistible 
lover, who suffers what he 
seems to think unmerited pain 
through his habit of being in 
love with quite a number of 
superbly handsome married 
ladies all at once. A person 
arithmetically minded could 
compile some alarming sta- 
tistics of the art allusions in 
this volume. You know the sort of thing. The heroine, 
whose figure might have been outlined by Titian, and 
whose face might have been painted by a Flemish 
Primitive, appears wearing a robe that might have been 
coloured by Rossetti, and a collar that might have been 
designed by Van Dyck. Her gaze, which might have 
been limned by Greuze, is caught by a piece of 
tapestry that might have been invented by Primaticcio, 
and she gazes at it with a rapture that might have been 
painted by Guido Reni, till, with a gesture that might 
have been conceived by Nijinsky, she turns, knocking 
down a bronze tray that might have been fashioned by 
Cellini, with a crash that might have been orchestrated 
by Richard Strauss. There is quite a lot of this. I 
think that, unless you want to gratify your curiosity, 
you had better let ‘‘ The Child of Pleasure” alone. Mr. 
Arthur Symons solemnly fathers it upon Pater. The 
real inspiration is obviously Ouida. 

“The Victim,” which comes next in order of time, 
is brief, original, intense, and dreadful. Here D’An- 
nunzio has got over his attack of Ouida and is progressing 


Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
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in self-discovery. The climax of the story—it is a long 
monologue—is the murder of a child by the very device 
used in one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s early shockers—the 
stealthy opening of a window to induce pneumonia in a 
sick person. Mr. Arthur Symons, doubtless with an 
eye to Raskolnikov, names Dostoevsky as an influence. 
The influence may be admitted; but any resemblance 
must be denied. “ Crime and Punishment ”’ is a psycho- 
logical study of a murderer after his act. ‘‘ The Victim ” 
is the story of a husband driven by hate and jealousy to 
kill his wife’s child—his wife’s, not his. In the one 
case, a murder is the premise, in the other it is the con- 
clusion. Some Russian affinity is plainly indicated by 
allusions to “ War and Peace” and by the inclusion of 
a character who is a sort of southern Levin; but the 
whole atmosphere is passionately Italian. I can con- 
ceive it told again and told better in verse, in some long 
Browningesque monologue. ‘‘ The Victim” is a great 
advance on “ The Child of Pleasure.’’ The extrava- 
gance of the earlier book gives place to a tense, stern 
economy of means, and a swift focussing of the action 
to the burning point of murder. 

“The Triumph of Death” is possibly the best known 
here of D’Annunzio’s novels. It has affinities with 
“The Child of Pleasure,” but it is written by an author 
who has clearly found himself. In the place of extrava- 
gance there is powerful and restrained realism. Story 
—as in his other books—he has next to none to tell. 
Temperament illustrated in episode and displayed in 
description may be taken as the D’Annunzio formula. 
In “ The Triumph of Death ”’ the episodes are specially 
lurid — for example, the half-witted child, the sick 
baby in the cottage, the drowned boy, the horrible 
Lourdes-like pilgrimage of the maimed and diseased. 
The literary power of the book is remarkable, but it is 
power devoted to the service of sin and horror. 

“The Virgins of the Rocks,” written two years later 
(1896), can be called nothing less than beautiful. It is 
a real prose poem, a symphony in words, with themes 
drawn from St. Francis, St. Catherine, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. It opens with an introductory movement 
whose motive is Race and the need for Aristocracy 
as a regenerating force in a world degraded by base 
equality. Then, with a change of tempo it passes 
to a graceful, plaintive second movement. In an 
ancient castle among the rocks dwells a family of the 
old Italian nobility, driven from the court of the Two 
Sicilies by the triumph of the Liberators. There are the 
old prince with his life of defeat behind him, the old 
princess, mad, the two sons darkly apprehensive of the 
same fate, the three daughters haunting their garden 
like Hesperides with nothing to guard, and all lingering 
out day after day, fading, withering, and waiting, ever 
waiting—for nothing. Nothing happens to them, 
nothing can happen. They are ghosts, shadows of the 
past. How far the thesis of aristocracy as a regenerat- 
ing force is maintained by this picture of a noble family 
failing in mind, paralysed in action, and closely cloistered 
from the world, I cannot pretend to understand. But 
the book has its power. In these pages D’Annunzio 
sets forth his belief in Latin greatness and the coming 
of a New Rome to give laws to a future world of civilisa- 
tion. It is an anticipation. It figures Europe, the heir 
of the Roman Empire, against the barbarians of the 


North. Of the earlier stories we can admit the power, 
the skill, and even the beauty—of an ignoble and mere- 
tricious kind. ‘“ The Virgins of the Rocks” must be 
placed on a higher level. It has not merely power, skill 
and beauty ; it has vision ; and in spite of its minor key 
it has a clear note of faith. 

“The Flame of Life’”’ returns to the glitter of the 
world—the gay world, I was going to say, only no one 
in D’Annunzio’s world is ever gay. Like “ The Virgins ”’ 
this book has its noble and enlarging view of things. As 
I have already pointed out, it reverts to Wagner, but 
reverts to him only to show that the Wagnerian vision 
is essentially German and barbaric, hostile to the warm 
South whose capital is the Eternal City. The author’s 
zsthetic predilections, so ludicrously excrescent in 
“* The Child of Pleasure,’’ are woven with a master-hand 
into the very pattern and texture of this later volume. 
We leave its poet-hero planning a new temple of the 
arts on the Janiculum, and we remember ruefully that 
the nearest D’Annunzio has been able to get to the 
universal art that he foreshadows is a Cinema Drama of 
the most inflated, egregious and worthless kind. 

In “ The Honeysuckle’ we have the latest addition 
to the plays of D’Annunzio published by Mr. Heine- 
mann. “Francesca da Rimini” and ‘“ Gioconda”’ we 
know already. This one is remarkable for its absence 
of the Italian note. Its atmosphere is rather that of 
Maeterlinck. It abounds in intimations. Its heroine 
is a sort of modern Electra or female Hamlet, whose 
prophetic soul discerns in her mother’s second husband 
the serpent that did sting her father’s life, by stealing 
upon his secure hour with juice of cursed morphia in a 
hypodermic syringe. In the suggestion of a brooding, 
fatal atmosphere the piece is highly successful; but I 
think D’Annunzio would do well to re-write it as a novel. 
The three acts give him no room to develop the finely- 
conceived character of the AZgisthus-Claudius murderer. 

The interest already taken here in the rather exotic 
art of D’Annunzio is a little difficult to understand. It 
is very desirable that we should read the literature of 
modern Europe, but usually we don’t. Why have we 
taken—with moderate rapture—to D’Annunzio? I 
cannot say. His pictorial appeal is certainly great, and 
he has no rival among novelists in the interpretation of 
art and music. One of the qualities that Italians find 
most attractive in him, the beauty of his writing, is 
naturally discounted in a translation, though it is only 
fair to add that some of these volumes read excellently. 
Miss Agatha Hughes’ version of ‘‘ The Virgins ” deserves 
special praise. Perhaps the fact that D’Annunzio is a 
genuine voice of ultra-modern Italy may explain some- 
thing of his vogue. The Italy of Manzoni’s “‘ Betrothed ”’ 
and Ruffini’s ‘‘ Dr. Antonio” (a book, by the way, that 
some one ought to re-issue) has now passed away. 
D’Annunzio, for all his sympathy with the ancient and 
the medizval past, represents emphatically the newest 
Italy, and in the present clash of nations his voice has 
rung out unmistakeably as the trumpet of a prophecy. 
So far, nothing that he has written seems quite worthy 
of his gfts. There is always something to forgive, some- 
thing, even, to deplore. Perhaps the fiery ordeal of 
war may purge his grosser qualities and leave him “‘ Puro 
e disposto a salire alle stelle’’—‘‘ pure and made apt 
for mounting to the stars.” 
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GORKI.* 


By HAROLD MASSINGHAM. 


USSIA—largely because she is an unknown quantity, 
a changeling to the sophisticated, commercialised 
nations of the West—is the victim of many generalisa- 
tions. To one altitude she is the demon of corruption, 
to another the angel of redemption. It is only to a 
few impartial observers that it has occurred that she 
may be both—the angel and the demon co-existing 
side by side in the same personality, neither encroaching 
upon the prerogative of the other, but showing dominion 
alternately, like Vice and Virtue in the Morality plays, 
and Castor and Pollux in the classical legend. To 
Western minds, with their critical, 
compromising, intermediate morali- 
ties, this true medievalism of the 
Russians is almost unintelligible, in 
exactly the same way that the 
Greek conception of Dionysus was 
unintelligible to the Romans of the 
Empire. I am not the first to point 
out that modern Russia (that is to 
say, medieval Russia) is a kind of 
re-incarnation of the Dionysan idea. 
But it is so suggestive and, at the 
same time, unfamiliar a comparison, 
that it is worth while touching upon 
it. Dionysus was, I take it, a 
symbol of ecstasy. Now, ecstasy 
is a two-edged sword; it signifies 
both possession and inspiration. 
Bacchus, to the Romans, was the pre- 
siding deity of festivity ; Dionysus, 
to the Greeks, was both a savage 
and drunken reveller on the plains 
of Thrace, and a personification of 
the divine fire, a representation in 
terms of health and youth and 
ruddiness, of mystical rapture and communion with 
the eternal. Dionysus, in fact, does not so much 
reconcile as concentrate within himself the early Chris- 
tian cosmographies of angels and devils. And it is 
this Dionysan comparison that makes Russia so vitally 
interesting a nation. Ourselves have none of these 
exciting extremes, and none of the still more exciting 
speculations as to which will ultimately emerge—the 
devil or the angel. We are in danger of neither, and 
walk in civilised serenity, with the devil on one side 
of us and the angel on the other. 

I am tempted to these reflections by reading Maxim 
Gorki’s ‘‘ My Childhood,” a book, it is true, in which 
the demon has the pick of the best dishes, and the 
angel has to be content with the crumbs. Perhaps 
Lamb, with his nice sense of form, would have called 
it one of those books which are no books. For it is 
disobedient to every canon of art it is possible to break. 
Its style, methods, composition, and structure are 
inchoate and anarchic to a degree undreamed of in 
English letters, if we except the perversities of the 
Vorticists and their brethren. It is consistent only in 


* “My Childhood.” By Maxim Gorki. tos. 6d. net. 


( Werner Laurie.) 


From “ My Childhood. 


one particular—in the unrelieved picture of misery, 
crime, desolation, horror, madness, and nightmare amid 
which Gorki passed the susceptible years of infancy. 
I can no longer wonder that some of his books read 
like the convulsive agonies of disease. At the period 
in which the book opens his peasant father is dead, 
and the household consists of his mother, his grand- 
father and grandmother, and his uncles. Uncle Michael 
and Uncle Jaakov have bursts of epileptic fury against 
one another, and fight literally like wild beasts. One 
of them besieges the house, with intent to murder all 
~ the occupants. The grandfather 
brings him to reason by beating 
his head with an iron bar. Maxim 
himself is frequently flogged into 
unconsciousness. Uncle Peter, a 
kind of senile satyr, kills himself 
motivelessly in the garden. The 
grandfather crashes his wife’s head 
upon the floor with such demented 
ferocity that Maxim has to pick 
the hair pins out of her skull. His 
mother marries again—a dissolute 
embezzler called Eugen Maximov. 
Coming home one day from school, 
Gorki discovers Maximov kicking his 
mother in the breast. He tries to 
stab him with the bread-knife. 
Squalor, poverty and drunkenness 
sit round the hearth like evil 
spectres. The school-children steal 
timber from the Volga to stave 
off the pangs of hunger from them- 
Maxim Gorki. ‘elves and their parents. Thieving is 
(Werner Laurie). an economic necessity for the whole 

village. No wonder that Gorki 
“for a long time lived as in a dark pit, despairing of 
sight, hearing, feeling—blind and half-dead.”’ 

And yet these poor, maddened wolves have their 
moments of supreme spirituality, a spirituality seem- 
ingly dissociated from their miseries and brutalities. 
Sometimes they sing and dance and pray as though 
in the golden age. They are as capable of sublimity 
as of bestiality. The old grandmother is the magnet 
for this spirit. Her husband, whose violence nearly 
kills her, she regards indulgently as a cantankerous 
child. If Gorki’s mood is of “ sullen endurance,” hers 
is an exquisite resignation. Her prayers are untouched 
by the calamities of her environment : 

‘‘ Source of our Joy! Stainless Beauty! Apple tree in 
bloom ! Dear Heart, so pure, so heavenly ! My Defence and 
my Refuge! Golden Sun! Mother of God! Guard me 
from temptation; grant that I may do no one harm, and 


may not be offended by what others do to me thought- 
lessly.”’ 


As Gorki says : 


‘“As I remember these oppressive horrors of our wild 
Russian life, I ask myself often whether it is worth while 
to speak of them. And then, with restored confidence, I 
answer myself—‘ It is worth while, because it is actual, vile 
fact, which has not died out, even in these days ;’ ” 
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or, as James Thomson puts it : 


‘« Because a cold rage seizes one at whiles 
To show the bitter, old and wrinkled truth 
Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles.”’ 
Whether it is worth while to draw up so relentless 
a catalogue of horrors, untempered by artistic selection, 
untransformed by style or personality from photography 


to painting, is disputable. Gorki, at any rate, must 
be ranged with the secondary rather than with the 
first artists of Russia—with Andreieff, Sologub, and 
Artzibashef. But as light upon the vexed obscurity of 
the Russian soul and its angelic and demonic elements, 
its fascinating contradictions, and its quite magnificent 
hopes for the future, the book is a valuable document. 


BRITISH AUTHORS AND THE WAR. 


By A. St. Joun Apcock. 


OMING out of a railway-station yesterday morning, 
I found myself caught in the current of a great 
stream of soldiers who were pouring into it ; and stood 
aside for them to go by. Then I noticed certain young 
and elderly women waiting near the barrier that kept 
the platforms clear. Some of them had children in 
their arms, or holding to their dresses, and they and the 
children were poorly clad. Among them, however, were 
other women, evidently happier circumstanced ; you 
would guess from their gracious manner and appearance 
that they were not negligible members of society in 
their own neighbourhoods, but here such social dis- 
tinctions were lost. They were all just wives and 
mothers of soldiers. Now and then the soldier this or 
that one was eagerly watching for would detach himself 
from the passing stream to whisper hurried words, to 
say a last good-bye, then tear himself from her arms 
and hasten on again. I loitered till the platform gate 
closed after the last man; till the troops were en- 
trained, and the train started, with tumultuous cheerings 
and waving of hands and caps from the carriage windows, 
and a waving of hands and handkerchiefs from that 
group of women, whose tears 
were terrible to see. 

It occurred to me that if 
all the women there had 
looked poverty-stricken I 
should have felt ashamed. In 
the past, with an easy con- 
science, we left the poor men 
of the country to go and fight 
for it ; the hundreds of officers 
who led them were drawn 
from the upper classes, but 
the thousands of men in the 
ranks all belonged to the 
lowest class, and we accepted 
it as the natural and proper 
order of things. Now that is 
changed ; officers and privates 
are of all classes, and of none. 
The Army is a great de- 
mocracy ; we no longer talk 
any solemn nonsense about 
one class being born to com- 
mand and other classes to 
obey ; a new spirit is abroad, 
and officers and men regard 


Photo by E. O. Hoppe. 


each other humanly, as good brothers-in-arms, the men 
yielding a ready obedience to leaders whose superiority 
is an official and not a personal distinction. 

You may suspect me—I might half suspect myself 
of prejudice or sentiment in saying this, so I am glad 
to be able to take shelter behind the unimpeachable 
opinion of Sir Evelyn Wood. Glad, but not surprised, 
for I chanced to be at a military dinner a little while 
ago where Sir Evelyn was the chief speaker, and 
he spoke, not like the old-fashioned martinet, but 
like the great soldier he is, who has tested men and 
knows that, whatever their rank, they have no higher 
attribute than their manhood. 


“IT was often asked in the early days of the war,’’ he 
writes in an Introduction to ‘Sir Ian Hamilton’s Des- 
patches from the Dardanelles,’ ‘‘whether I thought 
that the men in the ranks were of the same fighting value 
as those of two generations ago, and invariably answered 
confidently as follows: ‘ Yes, just the same at heart, but 
with better furnished heads. . . . Education has done 
much to improve the Fighting Services, but the most 
potent magnet for bringing out the best of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation is the fuller appreciation of Democracy. 
The officers, not content with leading their men gallantly, 
which they have always done, now feel for them and with 
them as staunch comrades. All 
ranks are now nearer, geographi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, 
than they have ever been before, 
to the heart of England... . 
In the last half-century the 
power of appreciating noble 
deeds and the merits of capable 
officers has increased. The days 
are fortunately passed since our 
senior generals said: ‘ We find 
all our officers much of a much- 
ness.’ There is now a more 
generous acknowledgment of the 
fact that the life of a labouring 
man is as much to him as that 
of a peer to a duke’s son ; there 
has grown up amongst our 
soldiers a deeper sense of appre- 
ciating valour apart from natural 
or acquired advantages.”’ 


Read this opinion of a man 
who speaks with knowledge, 
and then read somebody’s 
quite honest but ill-informed 
references to our Army, 
lamenting that the tramp has 
now disappeared from our 
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highways, and suggesting that “ like the criminal proper, 
he has enlisted.” The suggestion, of course, has no 
foundation in fact; everybody who is acquainted with 
our country life knows that as a result of very drastic 
police regulations the tramps vanished almost completely 
from our highways some four or five years before the 
war. The only two British authors of prominence 
who have said things about us that the Germans have 
found grateful and comforting are Bernard Shaw and 
Frank Harris, and we at home know that these gentle- 
men are not to be taken too seriously. Each has to 
maintain his reputation for smart writing; it has 
apparently become such a habit with them that they 


Photo by Will Cadby. 


Albert Kinross. 


must needs go on doing it in all circumstances, at all 
costs; and one is inclined to be tolerant with them 
knowing they are only coruscating cleverly in this 
blaze of war because they are temperamentally in- 
capable of realising it is not the mere limelight to 
which they have grown so accustomed and cannot live 
without. 

If they were in any sense representative, their ful- 
minations might have some significance ; happily they 
represent nothing whatever but themselves. The general 
attitude of our men of letters towards the war is 
emphatically expressed by H. G. Wells, Hilaire Belloc, 
Arnold Bennett, Mauiice Hewlett, Jerome, G. K. 
Chesterton, Cunninghame Graham, William Watson, 
Alfred Noyes, H. M. Hyndman, Thomas Hardy, and 
many another. But, in the main, if you want to 
assure yourself of what that attitude is you do not 
look at what our British authors are saving, but at 
what they are doing. 

The peculiar interest of ‘‘ The Times Red Cross Story 
Book?”’ is that it is not only a quite exceptionally 
brilliant collection of short stories, but that the score 
1 (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 


of authors who contribute to it have all entered the 
Army or the Navy since the war commenced, and are 
now on active service abroad or at home. The stories 
are a delightfully varied miscellany of humour, pathos, 
sentiment, or romantic or dramatic narration; the 
admirable illustrations of Dudley Hardy, Will Owen, 
and other distinguished artists add very appreciably 
to the beauty and interest of the volume; but I 


fancy you will feel that the unique significance of such 
a book lies in the few words of military description 
Here is 


that appear under the name of each author. 


Patrick MacGill. 
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the list of those authors, and it speaks with an eloquence 
of its own: Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry; A. E. W. Mason, of the 
Manchester Regiment ; W. B. Maxwell, of the Royal 
Fusiliers; Ian Hay, of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders; Barry Pain and Cosmo Hamilton, of 
the Royal Naval Air Service; A. A. Milne, of the 
Royal Warwick Regiment ; Desmond Coke, of the Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment ; Compton Mackenzie, of 
the Royal Navy; R. E. Vernede, of the Rifle Brigade ; 
Ralph Stock, of the Artists’ Rifles; C. G. D. Roberts, 
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Ian Hay. 


of the 16th King’s (Liverpool) Regiment; Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts, his brother, of the 1st Canadian 
Expeditionary Force ; Martin Swayne, Warwick Deep- 
ing, and Austin Freeman, of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps ; Oliver Onions and Albert Kinross, of the Army 
Service Corps. Martin Swayne has seen service at the 
Dardanelles ; Compton Mackenzie is still there. Albert 
Kinross has been invalided home from France and 
gone out again; and most of the others are now on 
duty in the firing line, but one is forbidden to mention 
the whereabouts of their regiments. 

Many novelist-soldiers have been omitted from this 
book for lack of space or because it has been found 
impossible, one understands, to get into communication 
with them. In any case, the number of British authors 
who have joined our armies as officers or privates since 
August, I914, is so large that it would have needed 
half-a-dozen volumes to accommodate contributions 
from them all. Patrick MacGill, of the London Irish 
Rifles, has sketched his officers and comrades, and told 
the story of his early experiences in the ranks down 
to the day when his regiment embarked, in “ The 


Lord Dunsany, 


whose new book, * Fiftysone Tales,’’ was published recently by 
Mr, Elkin Mathews. 


Amateur Army,”’! and since he has been fighting in 
the trenches, has written a series of vivid impressions 
of what he has seen and known of the war, some of 


‘which have already appeared in the newspapers, and 


all of which are gathered into “ The Red Horizon,’’? . 
which is to be published shortly. He took part in the 
recent victorious battle of Loos, and came through it 
uninjured. Ford Madox Hueffer is serving in the 
Welsh Regiment; Edward Thomas in the Artists’ 
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Rifles ; Hugh Walpole in the Russian Red Cross ; Joseph 
Clayton in the Eastern Foreign Service Battalion ; 
Scudamore Jarvis in the Dorset Regiment ; A. J. Dawson 
in the Border Regiment ; Charles Gordon (Ralph Connor) 
is a Chaplain with the Canadian contingent ; Horace 
Wyndham and Basil Tozer have been serving with the 
Army Service Corps in France since the early days of 
the war; Lord Dunsany and Francis Ledwidge, the 
“scavenger poet,” are captain and corporal in the 
Inniskilling Fusiliers; and on active service in the 
army or navy are Filson Young, Haldane Macfall, 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Ford Madox Hueffer, 


whose two books about the war, “When Blood is their Argument,” and 
“ Between St. Denis and St. George,” are published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Photo by E O. Hoppé. The late Dixon Scott. 
A. J. Anderson, Scott Craven, Roger Pocock, Ward 
Muir, Scotland Liddell, John Masefield, Charles Inge, 
Maurice Drake, Stephen Gwynne, Dion Clayton 
Calthrop, and many another. At least as many, who are 
beyond military age, are serving in our Citizen Armies, 
and I have given up trying to count how many, also 
beyond military age, are enrolled as Special Constables. 


Il. 


One name that will be familiar to all readers of THE 
BookMAN—the name of Dixon Scott—was written 
little more than a month ago in that Roll of Honour 
which keeps the deathless record of our dead. His 
is at least as great a loss to literature as was the death 
of Rupert Brooke. An essayist of rare charm and 
distinction, a critic of the keenest insight, the most 
sensitive feeling for beauty, the surest analytical cunning, 
his brilliant gifts were fully recognised already by the 
discerning, and his kingdom seemed only waiting for 
him to enter into it. “Dixon Scott died before the 
promise of his richly-endowed personality was quite 
fulfilled,’ writes a colleague on the Liverpool Courier, 
to which he was for many years a regular contributor. 
“ He was a magician in words, a lord of language, a 
creative artist in criticism, a keen observer, and a 
subtle appraiser of art and life.” Sir W. Robertson Photo by F. O. Hoppe. 
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Nicoll has spoken of him as “ our greatest critic,” and 
nobody who knows his work will feel that the claim 
is too large. Yet the man himself always impressed 
you with a feeling that he was only at the beginning, 
that he had not yet reached his height, and what he 
had done “ was still but earnest of the things that he 
would do.” He laid aside the work that was so 
obviously his own, and took up his share in the burden 
of the war from the strongest sense of duty, and in 
the finest spirit of chivalry. Not robust, his health 
never quite satisfactory, he had ample excuse for 
evading service, but had no desire to be excused. He 
followed the early stages of the war with intensest 
interest. makes this 
writing business seem too 
terribly trivial,’ he said. 
“T expect I shall have to 
go. I feel I ought to. Per- 
haps it’s silly to think so 
much of it—this tinkering 
with literature makes a man 
fanciful and sensitive, and 
apt to take himself too 
seriously. It makes us 
overnice when we come up 
against brutal facts, and 
unfits us for such a thing 
as the military life. I don’t 
believe I should ever be able 
to bring myself to stick a 
bayonet into anybody. I 
wonder ?”’ 

He began by giving his 
services as a volunteer 

' dispatch-rider to a regiment 
of the Royal Field Artillery ; 
went with them when they 
went to continue their train- 
ing at Faversham, and pre- 
sently being urged to accept 
a lieutenancy, hedidso. He 
threw himself into his new 
profession with character- 
istic earnestness ; found the 
study of tactics and strategy 
“enormously fascinating,’ and was glad to revise 
certain preconceptions of the military career. ‘ “I had a 
notion that it must have a dreadfully stultifying effect 
on one, and didn’t like to think I should develop the 
adjutant mind and become a sort of man-machine, with 
no feeling left for anything but drill and system and 
discipline, and that sort of thing. But there’s more 
humanity in it than that. What you read in the 
papers about the spirit of comradeship between the 
officers and men is true, and it’s rather fine.’ 

Towards the end of last September he sailed with 
his regiment for the Dardanelles, landed at Gallipoli 
on the 2nd October, and on the 23rd died of dysentery, 
on a hospital ship, and was buried at sea. 

If I write no more of him here it is because words 
seem to lose their meanings in face of such a death as 
this. One day I hope, before long, the best of his 
essays and criticisms will be gathered into a book— 
they ought to be—and these will do more justice to 
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Sir A, T. Quiller-Couch. 


his memory than anything that anybody could say of 
him. 


Ill. 


The war that has been turning authors into soldiers 
and sailors, has turned some soldiers and sailors into 
authors. There are no fresher, more graphic, or more 
entertaining stories of life in the Navy nowadays than 
you will find in “‘ Naval Occasions’! and “A Tall 
Ship,”? by that unknown naval officer who conceals 
his identity under the pseudonym of “ Barti- 
meus”; there is any amount of high spirits and 
rollicking fun in Captain R. W. Campbell’s tales 
of the British troops in 
“Private Spud Tamson,’”? 
and in his yarns of the 
Australians and New Zea- 
landers at the Dardanelles in 
“ The Kangaroo Marines ’’¢; 
and for humour and 
vivid realism there has been 
nothing yet to equal the 
pictures of the fighting in 
Flanders that you get in 
the anonymous “ Sapper’s”’ 
two books: “The Remi- 
niscences of Michael Cassi- 
day’’® and “ The Lieutenant 
and Others.”* Another 
book of such stories which 
will compare with even the 
best of these is “‘ With the 
Army’ it is written by 
another Army officer, a 
pseudonymous one, and 
will probably be published 
before these lines are in 
print. There is some capital 
verse, written in a vivid, 
vigorous vernacular, and 
pleasantly suggesting the 
influence of Kipling, in Cap- 
tain Blackall’s “Songs of 
the Trenches,”* where you 
may learn: 

. . .. the song of the blooming trench : 
It’s sung by us, it’s sung by the French; 
It’s probably sung by the German Huns ; 
But it isn’t all beer, and skittles, and buns. 
It’s a song of water, and mud, and slime, 
And keeping your eyes skinned all the time.” 
Or you may read how: 


‘The Maxim muttered the music, 
The pom-pom marked the time, 
And the whimper and whirr of the shell o’erhead 
Out-voiced a ruthless rhyme. 
Oh, the guns all clamoured the chorus, 
Both large and small as well, 
From ‘“‘ Grandmamma ”’ to the armoured car, 
That morning at Neuve Chapelle.” 


Few of the authors who have donned khaki have had 
leisure for the writing of books in the last year, and in 
all likelihood the few who have published any had 
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written them wholly or in part in the days before the 
war. This was so, at all events, with Edward Thomas’s 
“ Life of the Duke of Marlborough,”! if it was not with 
his admirable anthology of patriotism, ‘‘ This England.’”’? 
From Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch we have had that 
delightful serious-humorous war novel, ‘“‘ Nicky and 
Nan’’*; from Albert Kinross one of the happiest of 
his stories, Fortunes of Virginia Bright’’‘; 
and from Ford Madox Hueffer, ‘‘ When Blood was their 
Argument,”® a trenchant study of Germany and German 
ideals, and ‘‘ Between St. Denis and St. George,”* an 
outspoken reply to pacifists and pro-German apologists. 

Rudyard Kipling’s two strikingly characteristic books, 
“The New Army in Training’? and “ France at War’”’® 
and Neil Lyons’s shrewdly humorous “ Kitchener 
Chaps,’’® occur to you at once among the war work of 


authors who have remained among the civilians, but to 
attempt even the baldest catalogue of all such work 
by such authors within the limits of a magazine were to 
attempt the impossible. Already the results of their 
labours have filled three volumes of Messrs. F. W. T. 
Lange’s and W. T. Berry’s useful bibliography, ‘‘ Books 
of the Great War,”?° and if the struggle continues for 
another year there is every prospect that they will fill 
three more. From which it is obvious that Germany 
is unduly optimistic in saying that the British people 
are tired of the war: they are not even tired of reading 
about it. 


1 Chapman & Hall. #2 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford Press.) * 6s. 
(Blackwood.) * 6s. ® ® 2s. 6d. neteach. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
7 8 6d. neteach. (Macmillan.) 1s. net. (John Lane.) 2s. 6d. 
net per vol. (Grafton). 


LILLIPUT REVELS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


RS. STRANG’S “ Annual for Baby”?! will win 
the hearts of mothers and aunts and all in- 
terested in the King of the House by the charming 
baby on the cover, in whom everyone 
will recognise a likeness to her special 
monarch. The pictures in the book are 
delightful, and they are laid on good 
stout cardboard, which even the most 
energetic baby will not easily destroy. 
The subjects are exactly what they 
ought to be—viz., Baby’s friends among 
the animals. There is a group of 
puppies the grown-ups must bow before, 
and there is some very easy and big 
letterpress. There will be many babies 
this year under the shadow of the war— 
though they must not know it, dear 
lammikins—and this will solace an hour 
for Baby in which otherwise he might 
miss the Perfect Playmate of old. 

“The Child of the Sea’’* is a re- 
telling for children of the old-world 
romance of Amadis of Gaul and Oriana, 
and is somewhat of a departure in the 
way of children’s books. The beautiful 
old romance, told simply and effectively 
by Mrs. Littlewood for her children, is 
far more in keeping with the spirit of 
these great days than the Christmas 
books according to the old formula— 
for in these days here in our own 
country, our own circle, our own home, 
very gallant knights and very noble 
ladies, and chivalry and romance are 
once more in fashion. I must say a 
word for the beautiful shadowy illus- 
trations in colours of Miss Honor 
Appleton. They are entirely in keeping 
with the dim tapestry of the old 
romance. 


1“ Mrs. Strang’s “Annual for Baby.” 


2 . resently the smoke begam to clear ewens, and they saw in 
middle of it serpent, much bigger them the 


biggest ship im the world. 


“A Nursery Book of Science’’* by that old friend of 


3 “ A Nursery Book of Science.”” By the ‘‘ Cockyolly Bird.” 
3s. 6d. net. (T.C. & E. C. Jack.) 


(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


2 “The Child of the Sea.” By S. R. 
Littlewood. 5s. net. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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**Long Live the Lady Angele.” 
From the “ Rose Book for Girls” (Frowde ani Hodder & Stoughton’. 


the nursery, the ‘‘ Cockyolly Bird,” shows what a wary 
old bird he is, for he teaches and he delights, and the 
children will never detect the useful powder in the 
jam, but will imagine all the time that they are only 
playing while they are mostly learning. This is a book 
which will make a special appeal to the good people 
who like something of work in the children’s play, and 
the most wonderful thing will be that the children— 
all normal children are curious—will discover in this 
book that the things of every day are just as full of 
wonder and delight as any fairy book. There are 
plenty of pictures—a great number of them gaily 
coloured. 

“ Plants We Play With’’? is not a book of the teaching 
kind, as one might suppose, but a book of charming 
flower-pictures with letterpress telling the games the 
children of the English Midlands play with their play- 
fellows of the fields and hedgerows, games which, with 
slight variations, are, one imagines, fairly common 
over the British Isles. The drawings of the flowers 
and plants have a Japanese delicacy, and since most 
children, or all children, are born with the country 
heart, although some have the misfortune to lose it in 
the city, the book will be a pretty safe choice for a gift- 
book. 

“The Children in Japan,’? with illustrations by 
Willy Pogany, all for a shilling, will take the fanciful 
child on a fine voyage of exploration to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. One cannot but believe that Jack and Jill 
were real children, and that they travelled to Japan 
by the P. & O. or the Messageries Maritime—unless, 
indeed, they were born there—rather than by that 


1“ Plants We Play With.” By J. H. Robertson. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Wells Gardner.) 
2 “ The Children in Japan.’ ts. net. (Harrap.) 


delicious vessel of Mr. Willy Pogany, which surely is 
one of the Three Ships that were seen a-sailing. That 
drawing—and it is one of several—is worth a great deal 
more than the modest shilling charged for the book. 
Baby will never learn his letters in jollier fashion 
than by the ‘“ Animal A.B.C.,”* where every letter 
has its animal doing something, with a little background 
picture which will make Baby’s eyes open very wide. 


I hope he will not be like a little boy I once knew who | 


knew the thing when he saw it—and spelt out “ h-e-n— 
shicken.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


POST-SCRIPTUM BY PAMELA. 


The “‘ Grand Duchess Benedicta’’* is the first convent 
school story I have read, and it is a welcome change 
from the very much beaten track of the average 
girls’ school story. The plot arises out of the desire 
of several of the girls at the Convent of All Saints to 
play a trick on one of the nuns, Sister St. John, in 
order to pay her out for what they consider her undue 
favouritism of a new girl, Alice Johnstone-King. A 
new girl, a foreigner, is about to arrive at the school, 
who is a distant connection of one of the conspirators, 
Chris Maitland, and Chris, after much thinking, hits 
upon the brilliant idea of presenting Benedicta D’ Argot 
to the school as grand duchess of a somewhat vague 
kingdom on the Continent. ‘‘ You see,” she explains, 
“there are dozens of them in Germany, and Sister 


“The Animal A.B.C.” By Harry Golding. ts. net. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

4 “The Grand Duchess Benedicta.’’ By A. E. Burns. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Longmans.) 


Iris in Penance. 
From “The Grand Duchess Benedicta (Longmans), 
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St. John couldn’t know them all.” The plot turns out 
an extraordinary success, although eventually it is not 
Sister St. John who is the victim of it, but the neat 
girl Marion Langton. The reader cannot help feeling 
a little sorry for poor, innocent Marie Thérese de Villeroi, 
who, owing to the fact that she also is a foreigner, is 
dragged into the plot as a would-be assassin of the 
much-wronged grand duchess. However, eventually 
the plot, which has been so successful as rather to alarm 
the instigators of it, explodes suddenly, and the innocent 
cause of it turns out to be Sister St. John’s niece, which 
fully explains 


what the _indig- 
nant school - girls 
considered the 


favouritism shown 
to her. The life in 
a convent school is 
described very truly 
in this book, which 
is sure to delight 
many girls. 

“The Rose Book 
for Girls”? is a de- 
lightful collection of 
stories, ancient and 
modern. The story 
of Saint Angelé of 
Hennebon, with 
which the book 
opens, is sure to 
delight girls of all 
ages, and the high 
standard is kept up 
throughout the 
book. A story by 
Angela Brazil is 
always sure of an 
enthusiastic recep- 
tion by girls, and 
her contribution to 
the Rose Book” 
is no exception to 
the rule. “The 
Ghost of Biddle- 
come Manor” pro- 
duces the nice 
creepy feeling that 
only a really good 
ghost story can give. There is also a very charm- 
ing story in which a German and an English girl 
figure, called .“‘ Enemies Allied.” There are so many 
stories, each deserving of especial praise, in the book 
that it would be impossible to name them all, but the 
book is one to be recommended safely to all readers. 

There are many of us who could find it in our hearts 
to envy the children who even in these days can forget ; 
and the delightful collection of Fairy Tales,* edited 
by Harry Golding, will do its share of war work by 
giving many little ones whose fathers or big brothers 
are out in the danger zone, many a happy hour. The 


1 Rose Book for Girls.” Edited by Mrs. Herbert 
Strang. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2“ Fairy Tales.” [Edited by Harry Golding. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
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From “ Fairy Tales ” (Ward, Lock). 


stories are told in simple language, so that even the 
very young children will find no difficulty in under- 
standing them, and the very charming illustrations, 
for which we have to thank Miss Margaret Tarrant, 
are delightful little stories in themselves. We are quite 
sure that all mothers will consider the hours of happi- 
ness which this book will give the little ones more than 
worth the 3s. 6d. they pay for it. 


POST-POST-SCRIPTUM BY BUNNY. 


“THE ARMY SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN.”? 
Captain Atteridge 
gives an excellent 
brief description 
of the composition 
and organisation of 
the British Army. 
Though expressly a 
book for children, 
it might well in- 
terest older persons. 
Each department of 
the Army is here 
fully described, and 
the history of each 
regiment is briefly 
told. Captain 
Atteridge describes 
the work of the 
Army from its 
earliest days, and 
the changes in 
equipment and uni- 
form. The book is 
illustrated with 
about fifty coloured 
plates, which give 
it a more realistic 
touch. The great 
story of the making 
of Kitchener’s 
Army is told in a 


few words, and 
special reference is 
made to the 
beginning and 


progress of the 
present war. On 
the whole, it is a 
book which ought to attract the keenest interest. 
It is good to read, and all it has to tell is so well 
worth telling. 


The Christening. 


““THE NAVY SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN.’’4 


Mr. Percival Histain describes fully the work of 
the Navy, its different departments, and its wonderful 
organisation. Like ‘The Army,” a book of the same 
series, it might well be read with pleasure by children 
and older persons alike. Reading this book helps one 
to realise what a tremendous thing naval supremacy is. 


3 “The Army Shown to the Children.” By Captain A. H. 
Atteridge. 2s. 6d. net. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
2s. 6d. net. 


4 “ The Navy Shown to the Children.” 
& E. C. Jack.) 
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The full history of the Navy is told in its very in- 
teresting pages, with special regard to the training of 
officers, and their duties in the Fleet. Every unit of 
the Navy, from the Dreadnought to the submarine, is 
fully described and discussed. It is made clear to you 
that what the Navy has done for Britain in the past is 


only equalled by what it is doing to-day. This is 
certainly a book that will be read with pleasure and 
interest by both old and young. Like the book about 
the Army, it is illustrated with numerous first-rate 
colour-plates that help you to realize everything 
more clearly. 


STYLE. 


By GEORGE SAINTsBURY, Hon. D.LitTT. 


HERE are many good points in Mr. Rannie’s 
book as well as, perhaps, some not so good; 
but there is one which, whether intrinsically or com- 
pletely good or bad, acquires for it special attention. 
The present writer has a dim and corrigible, but, he 
thinks, correct, memory of (he thinks again) Sir Richard 
Burton writing to some periodical nearer forty than 
thirty years ago, and congratulating it on having pub- 
lished a review of a dogmatic character, “as contrasted 
with the zsthetic stuff now rampant,” or words equally 
Burtonian, to that effect. It is, of course, perfectly 
true that at that time, and since (nay, for a considerable 
time earlier) purely dogmatic criticism has been in the 
minority. Coleridge began the revolt against critical 
dogma, though he did not invariably carry it out; 
Hazlitt was its Danton if not its Robespierre; Mr. 
Arnold rather tried reaction in principle than observance 
of it strictly in practice ; Pater brought the purely esthetic 
handling to something near its farthest in at least one 
direction. Nor has all the other revolt of twentieth 
against nineteenth century been really dogmatic. Even 
Signor Croce, the greatest of our living dogmatists 
in criticism, dogmatises zsthetically or founds dogma 
on zstheticism—whichever phrase he prefers. And 
side by side with the zsthetic tendency there has grown 
up the historic; indeed, the two, in persons of any 
mark, have rarely been disjoined, though the union in 
some cases, especially Mr. Arnold’s, has sometimes been 
considerably ad libitum, and has even permitted itself 
an almost complete divorce now and then. 

Mr. Rannie’s way is different, and in more than his 
title it reminds one rather forcibly of the late Professor 
Bains: though he has humour or common sense enough 
to refrain from insisting that “ the occasion [of kissing] 
should be adequate, and the actuality rare.” His 
book is compact of classification and definition: it 
proceeds entirely as M. Brunetiére once said, “ par cases 
et par compartiments,” and every compartment is headed, 
or, so to speak, labelled, by a definition. 

Now definitions are capital things in their way, and 
a method which proceeds by them is, at any rate, safe 
from the intolerable ‘“ woolliness”” which characterises 
some modern treatments of the critical kind. But 
“the feelings are” not the only “ dangerous guides,” 
though Amy’s mother may have found it to her interest 


* “The Elements of Style.” By D. W. Rannie. (Dent.) 


to suggest this. For instance, quite early in Mr. Rannie’s 
book we. come across the following, which though not 
exactly a definition, is at least a contribution towards 
one: “ Another great difference between poetry and 
prose is that the former favours literary egoism, while 
the latter favours literary utilitarianism.” 

Now this is certainly handy, and it sounds authorita- 
tive. But will it work out? Certainly some péetry is 
more egotistic than some prose; perhaps there is 
in proportion more egotistical poetry than egotistical 
prose. In one form of poetry—lyric—egotism certainly 
dominates, though, perhaps, not so exclusively and 
essentially as some critics would have it. But are these 
predominances sufficient to create any real crucial 
differentia? Homer is generally considered not a bad 
and even a curiously “ pattern” poet ; is he egotistic ? 
Montaigne is something of a protagonist in prose. 
There is certainly an immense amount of egotism in him ; 
but is there much “ literary utilitarianism ? ” 

This is the perpetual danger of these systems of 
classification and definition in such an undulating and 
shifting matter as literature. When you once get 
beyond the eternal and immutable characteristics of 
form, your material is perpetually slipping and sliding 
and changing colour and substance under your hand. 

Not that Mr. Rannie disdains form. He rather 
apologises for not doing so. “We must not be too 
ready ”—let him reassure himself as far as some quarters 
are concerned—“ to say that metre is not the essential 
difference between poetry and prose.” He thinks it 
“seems childish ” to dignify metre in that way, though 
he argues that is not really so. But as this odd apolo- 
getic shows, he cannot be happy with this “ childish ” 
faith, and must have his good, thick, strong, stupefying 
“ incense-smoke” of proposition and definition and 
distinction, and everything which ends in “’tion,”’ to 
soothe and satisfy him. 

So, at the other end of the book, he lays it down that 
there are three ideals of the novelist—lucidity, pro- 
portion, and truth to life. Now it certainly will be 
good that the novelist should have all these three ideals 
before him. But only the third is in any way dis- 
tinctive of his art; and even it he shares with all the 
other “ imitative” branches of literature and other arts 
as well. There is nothing in the smallest degree “ proper 
to him” in “lucidity.” though, despite the example 
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From “ The Army Shown to Children ” (Jack). 


of one famous novelist, at least, he ought to have it. 
So ought everybody who writes on any subject in any 
form. ‘“ Proportion” may seem (especially to those 
who set much value on plot) more individually appro- 
priate, yet some capital novels have very little of it; 
a novel may be carefully proportioned and yet—the 
unpardonable sin—be dull; and, again, most, if not 
all, classes of literary work should observe proportion 
as well as they can. 

Nobody but an ignoramus or a fanatic now speaks 


disrespectfully of the Schoolmen: yet few persons of 


good information and sound judgment fail to see the 
weak points of scholastic treatment.. Among the 
weakest of these! are undoubtedly the multiplication of 
“nesses and ’tudes and ’ties” which Hobbes bom- 
barded; the endless criss-crossing and schematising 
of “ qualities” which, to some extent no doubt, was 
derived from Greek rhetoric, with its equally endless 
subdivision of “ figures.” One thinks again of the 
Aberdeen professor’s “intellectual” and “ emotional ” 
qualities of Style, which have made such sport for other 
professors and for students with some dialectical faculty. 
Mr. Rannie, as was said above, avoids his master’s 
astonishing want of the sense of humour; but, as has 
been partly shown, he lays himself open in the same 
way to constant distinctions, objections, and counter- 
theses. One asked, for instance, in reading the old 
book, whether such a classification as “ figures founded 
on contiguity” had any real justification, imparted 
any real intelligence, served, in fact, any purpose 
at all except the construction and labelling of a 
new pigeon-hole, the contents of which, in most if 
not all cases, might just as well go into another or 
twenty others. We turn to the new, and we read that 
“ Fitness may overpower archaism,” and further “ that 
standards of fitness vary, and are chiefly determined 
by considerations of religion, modesty, humour and 
learning.” At once the inexorable critic feels bound 
to point out that the second proposition weakens the 
first very much; that the first itself is more oracular 
than illuminative ; and that the third is almost startingly 


inadequate, because it ex- 
cludes Expression altogether, 
and gives a scanty, a rather 
haphazard, and an exceed- 
ingly ambiguous list of 
Matters. For instance, how 
does “religion,” by con- 
stituting fitness, combat 
archaism? One of the 
ways—the fact that religious 
formule hold the ground un- 
changed longer than others 
by constant public repetition 
and early inculcation—is, 
perhaps, the most important 
of all. But the context 
shows that Mr. Rannie is 
hardly even thinking of 
this. 

The fact is that no book 
can consist exclusively of 
formulated and categorical 
propositions like these 
without inviting that polite, but peremptory, denial 
which Mr. Carlyle couched in a famous phrase. Such 
denial, with the resulting argument, is, no doubt, now 
and then quite a set-off to literary study: but when a 
book consists entirely of occasions for it the thing 
gets wearisome. 

There is also a further danger about it—that it is 
almost impossible for the writer to escape occasional— 
one is almost inclined to say constant—platitude. 


A Bombz=sproof Shelter. 


“ For it is no paradox to say that archaism of this kind— 
archaism, such as that practised by William Morris or Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, is as much a phase of an accomplished 
contemporary writer’s idiom as a less self-conscious and 
more colloquial diction.” 


Certainly it is not paradox; but it may go near to be 
thought to come under the letter p on the other claim. 
Or take another : 


‘‘ From these sentiments arose the Revolution, an event 
of mighty consequence, and the foremost foundation of 
British liberty.’’ ‘‘ In this sentence the appositional phrases 
almost amount to a definition of the Revolution.” 


The italics are ours, and we should like to have Mr. 
Rannie’s definition of a definition. 

Nothing is farther from the intention of the present 
critic than to put off such a book as this with a jibe. 
It contains careful and often intelligent thought on an 
interesting and important subject ; it is a praiseworthy 
attempt at systematic treatment of that subject; and 
if the student knows enough about the matter not to 
be taken in by its unconscious fallacies, and not enough 
to have anticipated its sounder conclusions, it will 
undoubtedly do him good. But it is rather a “ contri- 
bution” to literary criticism than an “ introduction ” 


to it; its apparent system too often resolves itself into 
a deceptive (though never intentionally deceptive) 
agglomeration of propositions, both disputable and not 
really connected ; and a large part of it is only busied 
with “ Style” in such a wide and vague sense of that, 
no doubt, rather treacherous word, that a rigorous 
blue pencil would reduce its bulk very materially. 
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ew Books. 


STEVENSONIANA.* 


In a letter written to Mr. (now Sir) Sidney Colvin while 
on the s.s. Janet Nichol in the spring of 1890, Stevenson 
tells him that he was “ sharply ill at Sydney, cut off, right 
out of bed, in this steamer on a fresh island cruise, and 
have already reaped the benefit. We are excellently found 
this time, on a spacious vessel, with an excellent table ; the 
captain, supercargo, our one fellow-passenger, etc., very 
nice ; and the charterer, Mr. Henderson, the very man I 
could have chosen. The truth is, I fear, this life is the only 
one that suits me ; so long as I cruise in the South Seas, I 
shall be well and happy—alas, no, I do not mean that, and 
absit omen !—I mean that, so soon as I cease from cruising, 
the nerves are strained, the decline commences, and I steer 
slowly but surely back to bedward.’’ ‘It is an account of 
this voyage in the Janet Nichol which lasted from April 11th 
to July 25th that Mrs. Stevenson now gives us as a delight- 
ful complement to her husband’s works. It is in the form 
of a diary, and was originally intended to be a collection of 
hints to help her husband’s memory where his own diary 
had fallen in arrears. That is a very modest estimate, and 
whatever the intention it has been capitally compiled and 
will be welcomed wherever there is a Stevensonian. Even if 
R. L. S. had never written a word himself, Mrs. Stevenson’s 
unpretending volume would be very attractive on its own 
account, not only by reason of the delightful descriptions of 
the many groups of islands visited, but also by making us 
intimately acquainted with such a number of picturesque and 
vastly interesting people. The supercargo and “our fellow 
passenger’’ were Ben Hird and Jack Buckland, to whom, 
along with Harry Henderson, Stevenson dedicated his 
“Island Nights’ Entertainments.’’ In the whole book 
there is nothing with which any one could find fault 
except that there is no index and that on the ship’s 
arrival at Namorik, one of the Marshall Islands, the only 
incident noted is that ‘“‘Louis went on shore and met 
a wicked old man who afterwards appeared in the ‘ Beach 
of Falesa.’’’ Who that has read that most fascinating 
story would not wish to know as much as could be 
gleaned of that consummate villain, Case; for it is to 
be presumed that it is he whom we are to understand by 
the phrase, ‘‘a wicked old man.’’ He is certainly one of 
those ‘‘ persons one would wish to have seen.” Nor is he 
the only one. Tom Day is another—the man who took 
pleasure in representing himself as ‘‘ the most desperate of 
ruffians.’’ This is his story as related to Stevenson : 

“A native had shot at him without provocation. Some one 
said, ‘ Don’t shoot; it’s a white man.’ ‘A white man can cut 
a bullet as well as another,’ was the native’s reply as he fired. 
Tom put his hand to his ear, found that a shot had grazed it 
and his head, and the blood was running from the wound. In- 
furiated, he rushed into the house for his rifle, but when he got 
back the man, frightened at what he had done, had disappeared. 
Tom tried to persuade the people standing about to go after 
the man, pinion him, and fetch him back to be tried. To this 
they objected; they could not get him, they said, as he was 
a chief and had people to protect him. One of the men came 
close to Tom. ‘ Better we kill him,’ he said, in a low voice, 
which Tom imitated. ‘If you do,’ was Tom’s answer, ‘ fetch 
me the head.’ Then turning to us with an apologetic air he 
explained that ‘If I had not asked to see the head they’d just 
have gone and killed some poor inoffensive fellow, and I’d never 
have known the diiference.’ That night he was called up by the 
men who had the head, sure enough. ‘I made ’em stick it. 
up on the wall,’ said Tom, ‘ and then I got a light and looked 
at it. I jerked it down and slung it as far as I could; and, 
by golly, the old woman was in the way, half scared to death, 
and it took her on the side of the head and knocked her down, 
and I had to pour three or four pails of water over her, for she 
had fainted dead away. And after that,’ he continued with an 
air of virtuous indignation, ‘ they wanted to make trouble about 
it in Sydney—they said I had killed a man. What did they 
mean by it, I’d like to know? I never killed no man; I only 
told them to fetch his head so I could be sure it was him.’ ” 


He certainly did not malign himself by representing himselt 
as ‘‘a most desperate ruffian.’”’ Tom had been a sailor, and 


* “ The Cruise of the Janet Nichol.’’ By Mrs. R. L. Steven- 
son. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


had deserted from three men-of-war. Such is the kind of 
characters one comes across in voyaging through the 
South Seas. 

Here is another creepy story : 


“Speaking about the superstitions of Penrhyn [one of the 
Manhiki Islands], Mr. Hird recalls the following grisly incident 
that occurred when he was stopping on the island. A man 
who was paralysed on one side had convulsions which caused 
spasmodic contractions on the other side. One of the sick man’s 
family began at once to make acoffin. ‘ But the man’s not dead,’ 
said Mr. Hird. ‘O yes,’ was the reply; ‘he’s dead enough; 
it’s the third time he has done this, so we are going to bury him.’ 
Mr. Hird went to the native missionary, but his remonstrances 
had no effect; he kept on protesting until the last moment. 
‘ Why, look,’ he said, ‘the man’s limbs are quivering.’ ‘ Oh, 
that’s only live flesh.’ The belief was that the man’s spirit‘had 
departed long before, and the devil who wished to use the body 
for his convenience had been keeping the flesh alive. Mr. Hird 
thinks that the man was insensible when buried and must soon 
have died.” 


It would be giving an erroneous idea of this appealing 
book if it were to be supposed that the foregoing excerpts 
forms its only kind of attraction. It is brimful of varied 
interest from the first page to the last. As it is stated to 
be but a part of the diary kept by Mrs. Stevenson during 
the cruise, it is to be fondly hoped that we may be 
favoured with a further instalment. It is beautifully 
printed, and well illustrated with photographs never before 
given to the public. 


S. B. 


A PRINCE OF MEMOIRISTS.* 


Louis XIV. had many spies about his brilliant Court, but 
none so indefatigable as the Duc de Saint-Simon, who 
spied, however, neither for the king himself, nor for his 
own mercenary ends—though saddled all his life with 
colossal debts—but for the empty praise of posterity. 
Fired by the works of earlier chroniclers, who had already 
enriched the literature of France with a matchless series of 
historical memoirs, beginning with Villehardouin at the 
close of the twelfth century, and continuing through the 
ages with Froissart, Commynes and others, he decided 
worthily to follow in their footsteps. Seint-Simon was only 
nineteen when he formed this resolve in 1694, and for 
generations he made it his business to keep his eyes and 
ears open, and jot down his daily notes with that object 
in view. Failing to make a name for himself in the great 
world of affairs in which he moved, and in which he had 
exceptional opportunities as the son of one who had been 
a favourite of Louis XIII., he saw his surest hope of fame 
in studying ‘“‘ the insects of the Court,’’ and telling posterity 
exactly what he thought of them. Boswell was not so 
minute or assiduous in collecting materials for his portrait 
of Johnson as was Saint-Simon in preparing these memoirs 
of the French Court in the last twenty-four years of 
Louis XIV. and the days of the Regency. ‘‘ He wrote like 
the devil for immortality,’’ declared Chateaubriand. 

Lest anyone should pry into his secrets he kept his 
monumental manuscript under lock and key—no small 
matter, since the work gradually assumed such proportions 
as to make twenty volumes when at length it was pub- 
lished in its first authentic edition in 1829. The memoirs 
were known and discussed long before that. The duke’s 
cousin, the Bishop of Metz, claimed the manuscript after 
Saint-Simon’s death, and though the Government im- 
pounded it on the ground that it might contain State 
secrets—the author having been employed as an ambassa- 
dor on one occasion—it was borrowed at times by the 
favoured few, affording endless amusement to Madame 
de Pompadour, Voltaire, Madame du Deffaud and others, 
When first published in full in 1829 it created an immense 
sensation, six editions, each in twenty volumes, being 
exhausted in the first twelve months. Saint-Simon’s faith 

* “Memoirs of the Duke (de Saint-Simon.”” An Abridged 


Translation with Notes. By Francis Arkwright. Illustrated. 
4 vols. tos. 6d. net each. (Stanley Paul.) 
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in himself and _ his 
work was justified. 
His memoirs have 
not only immortal- 
ised his name but 
have also furnished 
modern historians of 
his age with much 
of their choicest 
material. Like the 
old three-decker, 
however, they have 
long since lost their 
popularity. Noone, 
save the very serious 
student, has time 
nowadays to wade 
through twenty 
volumes of Saint- 
Simon, with his 
dreary interludes of 
discussion on points 
of precedence and 
etiquette that drive 


the modern reader 
to despair. 
If ever a work 


needed pruning for 
present-day needs 
it is this; not so 
much because it is 
occasionally coarse 
—Saint-Simon himself was a pattern of respectability and 
turned down these occasional leaves with a blush—but 
because so much of it is choked with superfluous matter 
which prevents us at times from seeing the wood for the 
trees. Mr. Francis Arkwright has pruned severely in this 
new translation, eventually to be completed in six volumes 
—making some 3,000 pages in all, judging from the average 
of the four volumes already issued—and though he has not 
succeeded in removing all the unnecessary undergrowth, 
he has cleared a passable course for which students of history 
will be grateful. It is doubtful whether the general reader 
of to-day will take to Saint-Simon even in this abridged 
translation. He prefers the racier memoirs of those modern 
authors who, as Mr. Arkwright says, dig into Saint-Simon 
as into some vast rubbish-heap, in search of jewels where- 
with to adorn their own writings. 

The real value of the new translation lies in the fact 
that it furnishes the English student for the first time 
with an adequate version of a work which is now much 
too long to be read in its own language. The older trans- 
lations were pruned more severely for the special benefit 
of the general reader, but the continuity of the narrative 
was necessarily not so well preserved as in the present 
case. Here the translator has made a point of omitting 
nothing which throws any light on the history and manners 
of the time, and the publishers have done their best in 
producing the work in an entirely worthy manner. With 
an adequate index to the completing volume—much will 
depend on that—Mr. Arkwright’s version is destined to 
become a standard reference book on the period for English 
students. 

The golden age of Louis XIV. was waning when Saint- 
Simon, piqued through being passed over for promotion, 
resigned his commission in the army to begin his more 
fitting career as an industrious observer and chronicler 
at Court. His military services were unimportant, except 
that he claims to have saved the life of his father-in-law, 
the Marshal de Large, while that warrior was commanding 
the army on the Rhine. This was after the doctors had 
despaired of the Marshal's recovery from a serious illness, 
Saint-Simon taking upon himself administer English 
drops,’ the chief ingredients of which included dried 
vipers and powder made from the skull of a man who had 
been hanged. Yet he could scoff later on at the Duke of 
Orleans’ dabblings in astrology. It is not until the Duke 


Bombardment of Liége. 


From “The Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon” (3tanley Paul), 


gets well into his stride that he really grips our interest 
to-day. Then he peoples the courts and corridors of Ver- 
sailles with a moving throng which passes and repasses 
until the whole scene springs to life. No one escapes the 
closest scrutiny. In the confidence of many of the most 
influential personalities Saint-Simon was specially intimate 
with many of the ladies of the Duchess of Burgundy’s 
household. These born gossips did not scruple to reveal 
all the secrets of their own circle, as well as much that 
went on in the mysterious sanctuary of Madame de Main- 
tenon, whose power over the King and Court, under the 
influence of the Jesuits, was at its height when the memoir- 
ist first repaired to Versailles. Often we are transported 
to places far removed from Court life with its scandals and 
gossip and interminable disputes as to privileges and pre- 
cedents, and the position of ‘‘ the bastards,” upon whom 
the author never tires of heaping his honest hatred. The 
side-lights on the campaigns in Flanders in particular 
possess a new and special interest at the present time, 
when France and Britain are fighting side by side over 
ground which, as foes, they saturated with their blood 
some four hundred years ago. 
F. A. MuMBy. 


PHASES OF LIFE AFLOAT* 


If one has an especial fault to find with this latest nove: 
of Mr. Noble’s it is that he drives his purpose home too 
ruthlessly. The story itself is as human and real as it 
need be. Its men and women are all alive, though they 
lack the little characteristics that make individualities ; 
they live, suffer and are joyful mainly by the dint of their 
author’s manner of biting them and their actions into 
our imaginations—as is the case with all Mr. Noble's 
characters—and, perhaps because we have known their like 
in real life. All the same, the book contains rather too 
much of the “‘ purpose,’’ 7.e., the injustices and the fatui- 
ties under which Merchant Service captains and officers 
have to do their work. 

Denis O’Hagan—young and stalwart and than whom 


* “The Bottle-Fillers.”’ 
mann.)—"“‘ Pirates : 
By Lovat Fraser. 


By Edward Noble. 6s. (Heine- 
With a Foreword and Sundry Decorations.”’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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a better fellow never trod a ship’s deck—is returning home, 
from America, in the Sphinx, a crank-steamer of which he 
is master. She has a deck load of machinery, etc.: First 
injustice, for the time is winter, and the tramp has a sou’- 
west gale on her quarter. These cases break adrift, with 
the fairly inevitable result of material damage, injured 
men, long hours in battling against the savage, inboarding 
seas, and utter personal exhaustion. So that both O’Hagan 
and his sterling chief officer are knocked up entirely when 
they should both be on the alert for their landfall. Under 
these circumstances it was only to be expected that the 
ship would go ashore, which she does, and master and mate 
have their certificates suspended for losing the vessel— 
second injustice, which is made worse by the two men 
being put on Lloyd’s Black List, thus prevented practically 
from getting a living. The next injustice is that to all 
intents and purposes they are tried by acommon magistrate, 
who scarcely knows the head from the stern of a vessel. 

Now all this is true to Merchant Service life to-day—alas ! 
that it is so true. And in stating the real thesis of the 
novel no word has been said of the masterly way in which 
Mr. Noble puts his case—i.e., that wallowing in the gale, 
the half-futile efforts of the crew to correct the ravages of 
the unwieldy deck cargo, etc. As to the trial of O’Hagan 
and his mate, officially termed an ‘‘inquiry,’”’ this is 
given with surely too much reportorial fidelity—far less 
of it would have served the same purpose and not have 
retarded the story in this undue fashion. However, 
from this point in particular we plunge into the outcropping 
ups and downs, the hard. fighting of Denis and his equally 
brave and wholly charming young wife. We see the 
crushing difficulties of his situation; we recognise the 
reality of it all ; we are carried along by the tense nature of 
the writing, even when the story moves but little ; and we 
know that this is an uncommonly fine and human novel. 
But we rebel emphatically against the drowning of Denis 
and Lucy at the end. We like them so-much; they have 
suffered so much; the ‘‘ purpose’’ does not need their 
death; and so far, as novel-writing is concerned this 
harrowing end, grim and nature-savage though it be, is 
both needless and inartistic. 

At the first glance one hardly knows what to say of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser’s reissue of the 1735 ‘‘ History and Lives of 
all the most Notorious Pirates and their Crews,’’ with the 
““Twenty Beautiful Cuts, being the Representation of 
each Pirate.”’ Beautiful !’’—crude, grim, woodcut 
caricatures of that day! Yes, it was certainly good to 
put these in; they play up so much to the generally 
accepted notion of those bloody highwaymen of the deep. 
As to the ‘‘ Lives,’’ there are just a dozen of them, includ- 
ing, of course, the best known, such as Avery, Kid, Teach 
and England. They are treated in a quaint, impressionist 
manner that is quite entertaining on its own account. 
They are quite artless, and appear to have been written 
by a ship-master who knew more about his subjects than 
he gained by any honest calling. Yes, on the whole it 
was wise to republish the book; and Mr. Fraser’s ‘“‘ Fore- 
word ”’ shows that he has more than a smattering of his 
subject. Yet, whilst he was about it why did he not give 
us that bigger, comprehensive work on piracy which is 
waiting to be wmtten, and ‘‘embellish”’ it with such 
‘“‘ decorations ’”’ as make the best of this book ? 


J. E. PatTERson. 


LOOKING FORWARD.* 


For the past half century Mr. Hyndman has been the 
leader of British Social Democracy, concerned, primarily, 
with questions of social reconstruction. But he has not 
limited himself to abstract theories ; he has been interested 
in international affairs of every kind. Thus he was one of 
the first public men to declare that Germany meant to 
make a bid for the military overlordship of Europe, and 


* “The Future of Democracy.” 


By H. M. Hyndman. 
2s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


that, if we would avert such a calamity, we must have an 
armed nation to oppose to the drilled, trained, and armed 
millions of Prussian Junkerdom. That he so signally failed 
in his efforts need not surprise us. His lack of success in the 
political sphere naturally led to failure when he tried to 
persuade, or goad, the public to move in other matters. 
Circumstances, however, have proved that Mr. Hynd- 
man was not a mere scaremonger when he was fulminating 
against Germany, and he now claims that he was no vision- 
ary when he declared that the co-operative commonwealth 
of his desire would come before most people expected. The 
war has shown us that certain industries are vital to our 
national health if not to national life. ‘‘ No one com- 
plained when the Government, acting as it averred, in the 
national interest, took control of the whole of our railway 
system’”’; the assumption being that the Government 
should also have taken over for the nation, or, at any rate, 
nationally controlled, all other national industries, such as 
shipping and mines. Not that he is satisfied with the part 
the Government has played (Mr. Hyndman believes in 
never being satisfied) ; he thinks there has been too much 
of the taint of bureaucracy about it all. But, in spite of 
this, ‘‘far be it from a Social-Democrat, of necessity a 
philosopher, a collectivist, and a man of peace even at the 
price of war, to cavil at the use of the nation’s resources 
under national management for the benefit of the realm.’’ 
As for the future, we must work to justify the position 
it is hoped our soldiers will win for us in the world. Demo- 
cracy must have more than mere lip service paid to it. 
Our whole social structure must be refashioned, and the 
refashioning will take much time and labour. ‘‘ The mis- 
chiefs bred of generations of apathy and neglect cannot 
be remedied all of a sudden to meet a set of circumstances 
that ought long ago to have been seen and prepared for.” 
In education, in matters pertaining to public health and 
physical well-being, root reforms are necessary. Our 
industries must be reorganised for the benefit of the nation 
and not run for the enrichment of a section of society. 
Slum areas must be abolished, and our towns and cities 
made fit for decent people to live in. In short, Mr. Hynd- 
man demands the collectivist State for which he has so 
long laboured. England, he says, is now acting, to a 
great extent, under a system of State Collectivism ; but it 
is an exceptionally bad system, hastily adopted to meet 
certain urgent requirements, inchoate and ill considered. 
It must be developed into a sane, scientific system. War 
is teaching us much. The people are learning that if 
certain modifications of our economic laws and of our 
political constitution are necessary to preserve the nation 
in a time of danger from outside sources, the same modi- 
fications may be necessary to give the nation health in time 
of peace. ‘‘ What has been forced upon the nation, as a 
temporary expedient in a time of stress and strain, will be 
carried to complete fruition, ‘so soon as the people com- 
prehend what has been done.’’ With some of Mr. Hynd- 
man’s opinions and assertions we are in complete disagree- 
ment, but he has written an excellent book, which should 
find a ready sale among that vast mass of liberal-minded 
people that concerns itself with the progress of democrac 
and true national development. 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY’*. 


It is true, if trite, to say that the days before the war 
seem ‘‘ incredibly remote,’’ but it is well to remember that 
the remote is not necessarily the irrelevant. At first it 
seemed as though the things that were our concern before 
the descent of the flaming sword could never by any possi- 
bility interest us again; and, indeed, ought not to, on the 
theory post hoc ergo propter hoc. All our recent activities 
had been vicious, a direct summons to Armageddon. In 
the arts, for instance, all that welter of movements— 
cubism, vorticism, imagism, and so on—in which we had 


* “ Vanishing Roads.’’ By Richard Le Gallienne. 6s. net. 
(Putnam.) 
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been indulging was in some curious way an irritant to the 
dogs of war and utterly poisonous to good living. Let us 
therefore be thankful to be out of it, even at the price we 
were paying, and turn our back on esthetic iniquity for 
ever, seeking salvation in patriotic poetry and a reversion 
to the ideals of Martin Tupper, who, by the way, was him- 
self a war poet. 

But it was not long before we grew a little ashamed 
of this frantic, romantic cry of ‘‘ Mea culpa,’’ and realised 
that it was the war itself, and not the things which it had 
interrupted, that was unhealthy, and that “ business as 
usual,’’ whatever it might be in commerce, was a good 
maxim so far as the arts were concerned, however difficult 
it might be to put in practice. The pictures and poetry 
and music which were produced in the last few years were 
discovered, by those who still concerned themselves with 
such matters, to be absolutely, if not relatively, as important 
or as insignificant as they had ever been. We gave up 
resenting the appearance of new works of art, and the 
critical formula, ‘“‘ In other days this would have been 
interesting,’ and its variants, fell into desuetude. 

But the things which have grown old-fashioned by a 
natural process, and not by reason of this disgusting and 
yet ridiculous accident, are another matter. The evo- 
lutionary, or, rather, the cyclic change of fashion, is a 
phenomenon of which it is perfectly legitimate that criticism 
should take cognizance, for it is an essential element in 
the appreciation or depreciation of a work of art. And 
nothing latterly has seemed so démodé as the typical work 
of the last generation, the generation whose heyday was 
in the mid-’nineties; who produced the ‘‘ Yellow Book”’ 
and the ‘‘ Savoy,”’ and whom, for the sake of convenience, 
we call decadents. They were so remote from life, these 
spinners of exquisite webs, these amateurs of exotic 
emotions ; and we were so strenuously, even robustiously, 
in love with life. The truth was not in them. 

And yet—was it not ? Or at least as much of it as is in 
our own contemporaries ? It is difficult for any generation 
to be just to the one before. It owes it too much, and is 
in reaction against it. We have battened on the work 
of our predecessors until it has become trite to us. We 
have gone through its experiences vicariously until we 
have tired of them and want fresh experiences of our own. 
There is probably not one of the Georgian poets but has 
his decadent juvenilia locked away in his desk; and one 
is ashamed of one’s juvenilia. 

But that is not to say that Mr. Arthur Symons was 
further from the truth than Mr. Chesterton or Mr. Wells, 
or, to take a younger example, Mr. Gilbert Cannan. He 
saw things from a different point of view, that is all; and it 
is a point of view which we have for the moment deserted. 
No doubt we shall come back to it, and it may be that, 
as a direct result of Armageddon, some will return to it 
sooner than they would have done in happier circum- 
stances. That aristocratic detachment from life, the cult 
of beauty for its own sake, the turning in despair from the 
general to the individual problem, will doubtless be the 
refuge of many sensitive minds. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has never deserted the old 
point of view. He was a secondary star in the constellation 
of the decadents in their brightest years, and he still 
“keeps their fallen day about him.’’ He has become an 
American and, as he confesses, middle-aged, but he still 
loves the Golden Girl, and who shall say that the quest of 
her is not at least as permanent and authentic a quest as 
the quest of social justice, which absorbs so many of our 
younger knights-errant ? He is still thrilled by the ‘“‘ darling 
stockings ’’ and the “ not too swiftly flying petticoat ”’ ; 
but he is reminiscent rather than actively engaged in 
pursuit, and he is quite an ardent feminist, maintaining 
that feminism and amorism are by no means mutually 
exclusive. 

Mr. Le Gallienne is always amusing—though not always 
consciously—when he writes of women, but he has a 
pleasant pen whatever his theme. In his latest book the 


themes are very varied, and some of them are fresher than 
His style is florid—‘‘ hyacinthine’’ seems to be 


others. 


the word for it—and it sometimes only gilds the common- 
place, but quite often it is put to charming uses, as in the 
little fantasy that ends this collection—‘‘ The Bible and 
the Butterfly,’ and in ‘“‘ The Haunted Restaurant’”’ and 
“ The Little Ghost in the Garden.’’ The papers on Pater, 
“Fiona Macleod’? and Forbes-Robertson are sound 
criticism. Mr. Le Gallienne loves many things—including 
aeroplanes—and is tolerant of many—including the late 
Mr. Guy Boothby. His principal dislikes seem to be 
Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Bernard Shaw, and they, after all, 
are cousins german. 


FrRANcis BICKLEY. 


OLD DELABOLE.* 


There is an interesting word of dedication prefixed to 
the new novel put out by Mr. Eden Phillpotts: ‘‘ To 
Thomas Hardy, in honour of his unapproachable art and 
with affection for his most approachable self.’’ It speaks 
of a charming friendship. The Rationalist author might 
not feel it amiss, one imagines, to dedicate, if he still could, 
the bulk of his work to the master he admires and loves. 
The present book is the second of his industrial studies. 
It pictures life in a Cornish village whose people quarry 
slate—under a decent-minded company of ‘‘ adventurers ’ 
and the management of his hero, Tom Hawker. The people 
are ignorant and pious, but have that vein of natural good 
sense, alloyed with folly, on which his humour plays with 
a kindly light at all times. So far as the story is concerned, 
this is simple. A girl of some education, equally respecting 
Hawker and another man, takes the latter, quarrels with 
him because his sense of justice as trustee of her father's 
estate is rigid, and, on trying to change sweethearts, is 
put right by the hero (who loves her) and sent back to his 
rival. Tom Hawker’s quiet mastery of her, and of the 
quarrymen too, is conceived very finely ; he is one of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s larger types, and impressive with less drawing 
than some others. Two firm touches, as well as the general 
treatment of this book’s milieu, go with his last novel to 
show that in turning to the labour problem he sets his face 
against a democratic Socialism, or at least against the con- 
ceptions of some democratic Socialists. Even those who do 
not rise to the stern heights of his Rationalism may be 
grateful for the large artistry with which he makes industrial 
life romantic ; for romantic it becomes under his hand. 
He stands in consequence for gentle manners. In regard 
to the play of sex upon conduct he stands, too, for gentler 
judgments than his Cornish folk in their Nonconformist 
fervour and great simplicity can always form—though he 
thinks them kinder than their conventions. A book-lover 
is grateful to him most, however, for the smaller studies 
of human nature that make one smile. This novel is no 
less rich than others in them, and it will be loved for 
an unforgettable type in Grandfather Nute—whose green 
old age is buoyant with honest kindness, and quite a trial 
to his family and friends. In a pious company pictured 
with unfailing insight and fairness, and even with some 
affection, he is the sunniest and most sympathetic figure 
One is happy to see him marry again at seventy. 


THE TRANSLATION OF AN EXOTIC? 


The publishers of this volume naively speak of 
Baudelaire’s ‘‘ great and growing reputation ’’ much in the 
same way that rising novelists or poets of the day are 
referred to by benign critics. Extolled by Swinburne, and 
cribbed from by that prince of pilferers Oscar Wilde, 
Baudelaire’s achievement was such that foreign patronage 
can add little to its lustre. Probably one of the earliest 


* “Old Delabole.”” By Eden Phillpotts. 


+ “Charles Baudelaire.” By Theophile Gautier. Translated 
into English, with Selections from his Poems, ‘‘ Little Poems in 
Prose,” and Letters to Sainte-Beauve and Flaubert, and jan 
Essay on his Influence, by Guy Thorne. 10s. 6d. net. (Greening.) 
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references to the French poet in this country was made by 
Swinburne in the defence of his ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.”’ 
The fact that he had been quoted in connection with this 
controversy was sufficient to give the impression, to those 
who could not or would not trouble to study the poet at 
first hand, that he was nothing but a writer of the most 
sinister and corrupt character. In the second series of 
Poems and Ballads Swinburne paid a high tribute to 
the author of ‘‘Les Fleurs du Mal,”’ in his noble elegy, ‘‘Ave 
atque vale.’’ Baudelaire is one of those instances of the 
true poet who understands to perfection the art of matching 
the form of his verses and the matter. It was a faculty 
that never failed him, and was something more than the 
consummate art by the exercise of which Théophile 
Gautier produced his enamels and cameos, it was a part of 
Baudelaire’s natural genius. His poetry, which depends so 
much on the mot juste, almost defies translation. Swin- 
burne or Rossetti, who both gave proofs of the well nigh 
impossible feat of translating Villon, might have pro- 
duced versions of ‘‘ Les Fluers du Mal,”’ but lacking their 
gifts, it is doubtful if the poetry of Baudelaire should be 
translated. The subjects in themselves were frequently too 
gruesome to be detached from their original cadences which 
make them tolerable, and those who are unable to read 
them in French would be wise to leave them alone. 

Although Baudelaire has not wanted for biographers, it 
is doubtful if anything will ever be written of him to ap- 
proach Gautier’s masterly study of the decadent poet. 
Baudelaire’s inscription to ‘‘ Les Fleurs du Mal”’ is one of 
the most noteworthy of dedications, and a witness to his 
admiration for Gautier. ‘‘ To the impeccable poet, to the 
perfect magician of French literature, to my dearest and 
most venerated master and friend Théophile Gautier, with 
sentiments of the most profound humility.’’ Gautier’s 
thorough knowledge of Baudelaire enabled him to tell us 
all that is worth telling of his friend’s life. It is a sketch, 
but the sketch of a master’s hand, from which no detail 
is absent that is essential to the portrait. No future 
picture of the poet can be accomplished without the use of 
Gautier’s sketch as he has given us an analysis of Baude- 
laire’s mind and a vivid picture of his striking personal 
appearance. One obtains, moreover, a glimpse of the 
world to which the two poets belonged, and 
one realises that no posthumous _ biographer 
could have reconstructed the background or 
visualised the characters of that strange artificial 
paradise of Parisian Bohemia in the late ’fifties. 
It was the second romantic movement in French 
literature, and Baudelaire, who had his worship- 
pers or disciples, set himself the task of shocking 
the prudes of his day. It is evident that he 
loved to pose, and if the public chose to believe 
him as wicked as his book, they were free to do 
so. The impeccable Théophile was as happy in 
his subject as Baudelaire was fortunate in 
having for biographer his master, for so he always 
regarded him. Gautier thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of Baudelaire’s manners and man- 
nerisms. When he describes the peculiar affec- 
tations of his dress, his reticence of speech, his 
dislike of gesture, one is made to realise that 
Baudelaire was an actor who could play to 
perfection and who never forgot his part. He 
could, however, when he chose, lay aside the 
mask and buskin, as one can see in his corre- 
spondence and some of his prose writings— 
notably in his early essay on Wagner. 

In his literary work Baudelaire did everything 
well, and his translations of Edgar Allan Poe are 
admirable because he retold the stories of the 
American writer in magnificent French prose. 
Some people, and perhaps Mr. Guy Thorne may 
be counted among them, think that Baudelaire’s 
versions are an improvement on the originals. 

Mr. Guy Thorne has given us in his volume.a 
translation of Gautier’s study of Baudelaire, as 
well as of a selection from ‘‘ Les Fleurs du Mal,” 


and a few of his letters. To these he has contributed 
““Some remarks on Baudelaire’s influence upon Modern 
Poetry and Thought.’”’ It would seem that Mr. Thorne 
has allowed his enthusiasm sometimes to get the better 
of his judgment. In the translation of Gautier’s memoir 
of Baudelaire, for instance, his pen has slipped into a 
few errors. To give two examples: Gautier speaks of 
the loss of Baudelaire, and not of Théodore de Banville 
as it is given on page 4 of Mr. Thorne’s translation. 
A closer inspection of the original text would have 
revealed this, even if the fact that de Banville survived 
Gautier had not shown that something was wrong. Again, 
on page 20 the translator writes: ‘‘ This style of the 
decadence is the dernier mot of Verbe, summoned to 
express all and to venture to the very extremes,’’ which is 
certainly not a happy rendering. Mr. Guy Thorne's 
“‘remarks ’’ are restricted to the French poet’s influence 
on English letters; and of those of our poets, who were 
thus influenced, the greatest was undoubtedly Swinburne. 
Mr. Thorne’s opinion is perfectly sound when he affirms 
that “no single word’’ of Gautier’s study of Baudelaire 
“could be altered or improved upon.”’ The portrait of 
Baudelaire reproduced as a frontispiece to the volume is 
singularly unattractive. 
RoGerR INGPEN. 


LANOE FALCONER.* 


May not the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’’ ‘‘ Cecilia 
de Noel,” and ‘‘ The Hétel de l’Angleterre’’ come to be 
regretted and loved by a special set of readers, like the 
author of ‘‘ The Roadmender’’ ? Her biographer is sure 
that she will, and I think it possible. Lanoe Falconer 
(Mary Elizabeth Hawker) gave us “ a tiny modicum of work 
that promises to be of permanent value,” and her life had, 
it seems, those elements of charm and pathos by which, 
as soon as they become well-known, the gratitude of true 
minds is fixed. But there is as much difference between 


* “ Lanoe Falconer.” A Biographical Appreciation by Evelyn 
March-Phillipps. 6s. net. (Nisbet & Co.). 


Charles Baudelaire. 
From ‘ Charles Baudelaire,” by Theophile Gautier. Translated by Guy Thorne (Greening). 
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the two personalities of these authors, and the circum- 
stances in which they worked, as there is in what they 
wrote ; and I am afraid Mrs. March-Phillipps lets her sense 
of tragedy and pity dwell too long upon the last six years 
of broken health, in which Lanoe Falconer produced 
nothing but a diary of ‘‘ thought notes.’’ These are too 
unlike the novels and short stories to be taken as character 
notes. The brain was starved by a chronic indigestion. 
To quote its poor efforts freely as developments of “ the 
spiritual life’’ is in this case not only to divorce health 
from religion, but to forget that Lanoe Falconer’s bravery 
and humour were what we valued. The humour most of 
all. It had the sure touch that belongs to those who can 
see themselves as humorously as they see others. 

However, this makes the story of her early life delightful ; 
and as it can be followed in a sort of facetious journal, 
kept between the ages of twenty and twenty-six for the 
entertainment of herself, a sister and a brother, we get 
to know her pretty well. There was a stupid and pre- 
tentious stepfather who never did, and who in later years 
became a crazy tyrant; but why Mrs. March-Phillipps 
“‘can scarcely forbear calling him her evil genius,’’ one is 
left to wonder ; she made fine fun of him. The light 
chronicle has nothing to relate but the humours of an 
average country household, yet it sparkles. 


““* Godmother ’ wishes to know of books suitable for a small 
pet groom. They must be at once horsey and moral in tone. 
. . . Mrs. Mallet has been hearing noises again, in describing 
which she paid an indirect compliment to Miss Hawker’s fairy- 
like step. ‘It were a ’eavy noise. I cannot compare it to 
hanything but a draggin’ a ’eavy pile of furniture, which I 
really believed, Miss, it were you, a-comin’ upstairs to call me.’ ”” 


I am sure we ought to have been shown more of it. The 
Hurstbourne Priors family are too dimly seen. Marie’s 
much-tried mother, her keen-eyed sister Julia (who dis- 
covered the true facial expression of the parrot), her 
brother, and even the egregious Mr. Fennell, should be 
realised more sharply than they are. She herself is only 
described for us effectively in middle-age : 


“You saw a woman with a plain face, but an attractive face, 
a slight, undeveloped figure, dressed in an vld-maidish way 
inappreciative of current fashion.” 


She employed a bad dressmaker out of pity : 


““*T can see she is all wrong,’ Marie would say plaintively. 
‘She bulges out and goes in all at the wrong places.’ But 
. . . Marie was extremely dainty and precise in her attire and 
arrangements, and her own plain needlework and knitting had 
the same sort of perfection that marked her writing.” 


This description is elusive, and an expressionless portrait 
that appears as frontispiece helps it little. 

was her father’s name, ‘‘ Falconer ”’ a trans- 
parent disguise. The Hawkers had been yeomen and 
soldiers since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from the 
mother’s side she had Scottish blood. She inherited 
qualities developed by many vicissitudes in these fore- 
bears. Her parents were petty gentry in Hampshire ; 
she knew France young ; and she knew some “ Society ”’ 
young, and saw more after her first book was published. 
The manners and characters of her fictional people had 
been closely studied from life, as everyone perceives. 
Eveline Countess of Portsmouth was among her friends, 
and so, later, were Mrs. Harry Drew and the Gladstones, 
Mr. Shorthouse, Canon Ainger, Mme. Darmesteter, and 
other well-known people. To these she partly owed it 
that her début was a triumph, but she justified their help, 
and only the failure of health disappointed us. 

It is needless to insist upon her quality—the firm and 
dainty workmanship, the rare distinction of thought and 
manner, the spirit of true humanism. One finds in these 
diaries many sayings and notes to freshen recollection 
of it, or to express her : 


“For the idealist, living chiefly among people occupied with 
the concrete, existence is not merely lonely but fatiguing. It 
is as if he or she were talking a foreign language. . . . The real 
bona fide fool is not stupid or silly—necessarily. He may be 
clever. . . . That love of the facetious which is so incompatible 
with a sense of humour. . . . Nothing makes one less fastidious 


in the enjoyment of society than the habit of talking a good 
deal without enquiring too much into the interest with which 
one is heard. ... Lady Adderley’s grief: ‘ Yes, my dear, 
I feel that her life is blighted (do you take cream ?) and that 
there is no help for her.’ ”’ 


Such trifles must serve here. But there is no lover of good 
books who will not be eager to sift for himself this intimate 
story of a modest and very brilliant writer. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


A BOOK OF NOVELS.* 


Comparative criticism is the last ditch of the defeated. 
The critic who, confronted with the new work of a new 
author, can only compare it with the work of other, older 
authors—almost always to the older authors’ advantage— 
is manifestly either shirking his task or confessing his incom- 
petence. To say that one book is like or unlike, better or 
worse, than another, is as informing and illuminative as to 
say that a parsnip is like or unlike, better or worse, than a 
beetroot. They are wholly distinct and different things, 
as each piece of literature must be wholly distinct and 
different from any other piece of literature. If it fall short 
of this canon, if it be frankly imitative and yet not a parody, 
then it is outside the pale of art. 

I am moved to these reflections by the book which lies 
before me as I write. It is so very new. It is new as the 
New, and at the same time old as the Old, Testament. Its 
style, by the way, would seem to be founded on that of the 
Bible. It displays the same limpid simplicity in narrative. 
It is forceful without being violent, and direct without being 
harsh. Each line is packed with significance. There is 
nothing superfluous, nothing redundant. Often, in a few 
words, a man or a woman is limned so clearly and con- 
vincingly that we seem to have known him or her all our 
lives. A whole life-story is epitomized in a sentence. 
There is not a tale in the book but contains the essence of 
a tragedy or an epic, or at least a novel. Indeed one might 
almost describe ‘‘ My People”’ as a book of short novels 
rather than as a book of short stories. 

On the paper wrapper round the cover we are warned 
that this book “‘ is not meat for babes,”’ and it is explained 
that ‘‘ the justification for the author’s realistic pictures of 
peasant life, as he knows it, is the obvious sincerity of his 
aim, which is to portray that he may make ashamed.”’ 
But to me this warning and explanation seem quite un- 
necessary, because, in the first and second place, neither 
babes nor the kind of people—‘‘ My People "’—the Welsh 
Peasantry—with whom it deals are likely to read it. And 
if they did read it they would not understand. No, the 
justification of this book consists in its ineludible truth. 

It was George Meredith, himself of Welsh extraction, 
who said that ‘‘ there is human nature—and Welsh nature.” 
I have always rather wondered what he meant by that, but 
now, after reading this book, I am persuaded he meant 
that Welsh nature is something less than human nature, that 
it is more akin to the nature of the beasts which perish. 
For, beyond question or cavil, these Welsh peasants of 
whom Mr. Caradoc Evans writes so plainly and uncom- 
promisingly are in their habits and conduct worse than any 
race of savages. They are worse, because savages do not 
cant, and these degraded wretches do. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the only merit of 
these stories lies in their faithfulness to facts. A news- 
paper report may be faithful to facts and yet as flat and 
flavourless as ullage. We need to know something more 
than the bare facts of a case to judge it equitably. We 
need to know something of the individual protagonists. 
And this knowledge can only be supplied by the imagina- 
tion and insight of the author. Mr. Caradoc Evans, though 
his methods are strictly objective, possesses this imaginative 
insight. Furthermore, to derive any profit from such 


* “My People: Stories of the Peasantry of West Wales.” 
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studies as these, one needs to have their moral pointed in 
some way ; and the best way of all—because it is the most 
subtle and therefore demands the closest application of the 
reader—is the ironic or satiric way. Our author has the 
gifts of irony and satirein abundance. He has also humour, 
of course ; humour of a dour, fierce kind perhaps, but the 
real thing nevertheless, and in one of his lighter sketches, 
‘““A Heifer Without Blemish,’ this humour is of such rare 
and elusive quality that you must read the story again and 
again to enjoy the full flavour of it. And of course the 
only stories worth reading are those you can read again 
and again, always with increasing enjoyment. 

To conclude as I began, with a gentle gibe at comparative 
criticism. New authors who are not only new to the public 
but have something new to say, should expect little, 
though they may suffer much, from this form of ineptitude. 
Doubtless by the time he reads these lines, Mr. Caradoc 
Evans will be greatly amazed to find that his work is so 
like and so unlike, so infinitely superior and so abysmally 
inferior, to the work of so many other authors. But he 
may take comfort from the fact that unanimity in praise or 
blame of any book is sure proof of that book’s lack of 
originality. The thing that defies the rules and sets up new 
standards for itself is always a stumbling-block in the way 
of the would-be critical. It is as an old and seasoned 
member of that craft that I say now, deliberately, I 
have never before had brought to my notice so remarkable a 
first book as ‘‘ My People.’’ It reads so maturely. It is 
so finished and distinguished, alike in its manner and 
matter. I do not say that it will succeed or fail, because 
it seems to me that as a consummate work of art it has not 
failed, but is an assured success already. 


EDWIN PuGu. 


A DELIGHTFUL CONQUISTADOR.* 


Surely there is not in all the world a specimen of what 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls “ that irritable genus ’’ 
who would not be soothed into benevolence by reading 
Bernal Diaz. Mr. Maudslay, who for many years con- 
ducted antiquarian research of great importance both in 
Guatemala and the neighbouring lands, has given us an 
excellent translation of the words of Diaz, who is prob- 
ably the greatest man who ever ruled in Guatemala. 
Very often Mr. Maudslay must have wished that the 
officials of the present day were not so different. And 
now we have the lovable old man with Mr. Graham’s 
commentary. It need not be said that there is no one 
whom the old conquistador would have preferred. One 
is astonished, indeed, that Mr. Graham did not write this 
book long ago; it would have been most irritating if 
another sort of hand had undertaken it. ‘‘ But,” says 
Diaz, of another peril he escaped, “‘ God willed it that 
we should be saved.” If his companions had been more 
like him and less like Cortés, one supposes that the modern 
Mexican would not so much prefer the Aztec hordes to 
their conquerors. At any rate, it shows that modern 
Mexicans, who usually are condemned for every kind of vice, 
may be assassins, but do draw the line at snobbishness. 
The greater number of the so-called educated classes keep 
asserting that they are of pure Castilian blood—with the 
good poet Altamirano it was a glory to be Indian, one 
of the ‘‘ people without reason,” as they are currently 
called, and when Huerta said he was pure Indian he was 
showing the fine brusqueness and was speaking simple 
truth, which virtues, both of them, served him so ill when 
he dictated ‘‘ diplomatic ’’ notes to the United States. 
Although it usually is a point of honour for a Mexican of 
any save the lowest class to be descended quite exclusively 
from Spaniards and Creoles (that is, people born in Mexico 
of European blood), yet Cortés and the others are not 
honoured in the country of their exploits. Several of 


* “ The Life of Bernal Diaz del Castillo.” By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. 7s. 6d. net. (Nash.) 


Caradoc Evans, 
author of “ My People’ (Melrose), : 


them wrote as well as fought, but none of them wrote half 
so well as Bernal Diaz. 

Mr. Graham puts himself with Bernal Diaz as a man 
who is surpassed by many in the art of writing, or rather 
he says that he is in this category, while Diaz is as modest 
—and with just as little cause. In many things do they 
resemble each other, for example, in the great knowledge 
of horses. So much did Diaz love them that, writing in 
his old age, after thousands of adventures and long years 
of toil, he actually gives the names and colours, qualities 
and faults of all the horses and the mares which came 
in the first fleet that sailed from Cuba with Cortés; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Cunninghame Graham has lately 
been, we believe, in Uruguay buying horses for the 
British army. It will be remembered in Prescott—and 
his most vivid passages are taken from the book of Diaz— 
how the horses made upon the natives a most marvellous 
impression. ‘‘ The Indians,’’ says Diaz, ‘“‘ thought the 
rider and the horse were the same body, as they had 
never seen a horse.’’ And in the casualty lists the number 
of lost or wounded horses is mentioned before that of the 
warriors, although ‘‘ we were in all five hundred and fifty 
comrades, we lived like brothers, and always talked to- 
gether, in the wars, on watch, and in the battles and all 
the hazards of our lives. We talked of those who had 
been slain, and about those who had been carried off 
and sacrificed. . . . I further say that I remember all of 
them so well that I could paint or sculpture all their faces 
if I knew how to draw . . . even their way of walking, 
and each detail of their faces and their forms .. . and 
how each one of them went into battle, and the courage 
that he showed . . . and I thank God, and also His Blessed 
Lady Mother, that I escaped from being sacrificed to idols, 
and for having spared me to preserve their memory.” 
The more one reads of Bernal Diaz the more is one likely 
to agree with John Ingram Lockart, who translated him 
in 1844 and placed him beside Cervantes, saying that his 
book is as interesting as Don Quixote. 

We would be reconciled to all the endless fighting nowa- 
days in Mexico if such a man as Bernal Diaz were recording 
it. Carranza, Villa, and Zapata, and the other gentlemen 
who are all, more or less, Presidents, would be portrayed 
so vividly and with such insight that they would not 
have wholly lived in vain. Wherever we may look in 
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Bernal Diaz we are thrilled. Thus he saluted the poor 
captive Lord of Mexico, Montezuma: “And as at that time 
I was young, when I happened to be on duty guarding him, 
or when I passed before him, always with respect, I took 
my steel cap off and saluted him.’”’ I wish that Bernal 
Diaz could acknowledge our salute. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


SEA, COUNTRY, AND THE TOWN. 


Mr. de Vere Stacpoole is in his degree one of the most 
essential poets of our time. He does not startle us in 
““ The North Sea,’’! but his clean, plangent, pungent poetry 
is a delight. He is a craftsman and a sure one; and he 
has the spirit of romance, as Stevenson had it, and Kipling 
has it. Strange lands call to him and the sea, and he loves 
the sea like a Viking. Colour and zest and energy are in 
these poems of the North Sea, as they are in his admirable 
renderings of Francois Villon. He is a Bohemian born, 
and he has justified Shakespeare, for he might place his 
great scene on a sea-coast in Bohemia. The poems of the 
North Sea are written in war-time. The thought of the 
war behind all doubtless gives sharpness and passion to 
much of his poetry ; but so much of the essential crafts- 
man is Mr. de Vere Stacpoole that he keeps in mind steadily 
the thing he is doing, and is not diverted from his purpose 
by any emotion from without. There is something extra- 
ordinarily strong and delicate about these little poems. 
‘The emotion is not obvious, but it is there, as in this poem 
of Cruisers : 


“The rose that blooms in England fair, 
Thistle and shamrock green—they come. 
The whole sea-line is Manchester, 
For smoke; and the destroyers’ hum 


Fills with its turmoil all the day 

As past in fume and foam they tear, 
Leading the lines of cruisers grey 

With guns swung out to nose the air. 


God! what a sight, what swing, what fire ! 
Beauty of order, power and speed ! 

The full chord of Apollo’s lyre 
Would fit it better than this screed.” 


And then, again, there is the meeting with the Breton 
fisher-fleet in the North Sea: 


“* How goes the war?’ O fishers rude, 
Men of the true-blue Breton brood, 
I'll answer to be understood : 
Well, then,—the cod is on the snood: 
But since the line is long as sin 
It takes a long, long, hauling in. 
But we are hauling all together : 
The Channel and the North Sea weather 
Have built for us this labour twin. 
Who cares about the weight or whether 
The line be long so that we win?” 


There is much delicate, firm and austere work in this 
book. We feel the very greyness of the North Sea, and 
smell the salt of it. He makes us see: 


“The cod are coming down the coast, 
Ten million fish like one grey ghost. 
A fathom deep, two fathoms deep, 
They pass and each his place doth keep. 
And as they pass they slay arid slay, 
And as they pass us they are slain ; 
Nothing their hunger can allay, 
Nothing make mark in that grey stain 
That passes down ’twixt coast and coast, 
Millions that move like one grey ghost.” 

To those who may not smell the sea this year, ‘‘ The 
North Sea”’ may be given as a tonic air. It is full of the 
gulls and the wind of the sea. 

One opened “ Irish Eclogues ’’? without much expecta- 
tion, and was agreeably disappointed. An amateur farmer, 
one grumbled to one’s self, and suspected Mr. Lysaght of 
writing too finely. As a matter of fact, the poems have 


1“ The North Sea and Other Poems.” 


By Henry de Vere 
Stacpoole. 3s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


the Virgilian spirit. There is the smell of the earth in the 
book ; not the rich loam of England nor its mud, but the 
rain-drenched porous earth of Ireland, light as a sponge. 
He rises in the morning dark and goes off to the fair with 
his bullocks—oh, does not one know it ? 


“Three o’clock—and with a start 
I waken, cursing fair and mart, 
And the bullocks if they knew 
Surely would be cursing too.” 


Or he is making hay: 


““ When the dew has gone off the ground and the heat of the sun 
Is very near able to melt the prong of his fork, 
When already the small little breeze the task has begun, 
Then man sets to work. 


Five acres of good meadow hay is in Costeloe’s Field, 
In windrows we have it made up; it won't rain; we'll no 
fear, 
’Tis only the fools who make cocks when the clouds are 


concealed 
And the sky is all clear.” 


One likes that ‘“‘ concealed.’’ Again, it is a cold winter 
night, and we listen with Mr. Lysaght to the contented 
munching of the cattle in the shed. Or he introduces us 
to the characters among his men, and we recognise the 
racy truthfulness. The Lough Derg poems, too, have 
great charm. This is quite artless art, but Mr. Lysaght 
gets there; we walk his fields and handle his catch and 
appraise his crops ; yes, and we know him too—a country- 
gentleman in plain homespuns, farmer by day, bookish 
by lamplight, when he is not too tired for anything but the 
sweet sleep of the labouring man. 

Mr. Bell’s ‘“‘ Poems and Sonnets’? might have been 
written thirty years ago, when all the world was reading 
‘“ The Idylls of the King.” He is a revenant from that 
world, and his poems of Lancelot and the Grail have a 
ghostly sound. How they would have delighted the 
young men at the Universities, who swore by Tennyson in 
the ’eighties! Anything of later date seems to have passed 
by him unheard. He has music, and is sensitive to beauty 
and colour : 


““T was a votary 
Of the old gods with a passionate constancy, 
And I numbered not the hours as they flew,” 


he says of himself. He might have been living in old 
rooms in Clifford’s or Gray’s Inn or the Temple, sporting his 
oak all these years since the ’eighties, if it were not for the 
sonnet called ‘‘ The New Crusade,’’ which startles one 
with its suggestion of new and fiery wine in old bottles. 

Miss Irene Rutherford McLeod has, we imagine, yet to 
grow up. She has something of the root of the matter in her, 
but she is as yet too wild, too earth-worn, too acquainted 
with strange sins. She will outgrow all that. ‘‘ Songs to 
Save a Soul’’* has promise, despite its turgidity. There 
is a real charm in some of the poems which assures us of 
good things in time to come, when she does not any longer 
desire to shock us. 


MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. 

To many amateurs of French literature, the generation 
of novelists succeeding Maupassant, Anatole France and 
Loti seemed to lack creativeness. Talent and scholarship 
abounded, and the general level of workmanship was 
remarkably high. But the writers of the ‘nineties, who won 
to something like fame, appeared to owe their position to a 
happy choice of subject rather than to a striking force of 
imagination. They were gleaning in fields from which the 
harvest had been taken. René Bazin was typical of this 
class of novelists. He found an interesting thesis for his 
“Dying Land,”’ in the impoverishment of the human 
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resources of the countryside produced by the suction power 
of the great industrial towns. The lure of Paris and the 
effect of its sceptic, desiccating atmosphere on the mind 
of the thoughtful type of countryman was the theme of 
Maurice Barrés’ best-known novel, ‘‘ Uprooted Lives.’ 
Most of these authors undoubtedly could write well; 
Barrés in particular has a magnificent style, with which he 
advocates a new social and political movement of intensive 
provincialism. But even Barrés’ character-drawings, such 
as his Sturel, are figures of fine rhetoric rather than created 
beings. It would have been hard to find in the French 
novel of this cultured, critical, political period a character 
that lived in the memory of the reader with a life of its 
own, or a scene of dramatic passion in which the heights or 
depths of human nature were lighted up. Even in the 
French art of the short story, Russian writers had eclipsed 
the successors of Maupassant. Loti was an exhausted 
volcano, and only Anatole France, strangely quickened in 
his disillusioned old age by socialistic ideas, still flamed 
forth from France, one of the great lights of the modern 
world. 

In both the arts of poetry and prose France seemed to 
be falling into a placid, highly-cultivated silver age, pos- 
sessing, in men like Remy de Gourmont, sophists of an 
exquisite perversity and nonchalance, who desired to 
become the new Lucians, but lacked the touch of real 
creativeness necessary to the great satirist. This is how 
things appeared ; but appearances were deceitful. Behind 
the tarnished facade of France of the Caillaux régime, the 
inexhaustible genius of the people was working in many 
directions. A young, athletic, adventurous France was 
arising and producing the best airmen, the best motor- 
racers, champion boxers, fine runners, and promising foot- 
ballers. In engineering crafts the French mechanics, who 
had given the world the petrol engine, were becoming the 
finest power craftsmen in the world, and it was mainly 
their remarkable skill and the skill of their directing minds 
which endowed France with her chief weapon of salvation 
—the 75 millimetre quick-firing gun. There was a feeling 
of a great democratic renaissance stirring in most French- 
men between the ages of nineteen and thirty; rather 
older men, in close touch with the youngsters, also felt the 
stress of the new spirit. Among these was Charles Péguy, 
a brave, poor, enterprising man of letters, who, by some 
financial miracle, set up as a publisher and produced in the 
““Cahiers de la Quinzaine ’’ a vehicle for the literature of 
the newer France. In 1903 a Life of Beethoven by a new 
writer, Romain Rolland, excited such public attention 
that the enterprise of ‘‘ Les Cahiers ’’ was set on a sound 
monetary basis, and opened to all that new school of French 
writers, whose work is admirably summed up by Miss 
Winifred Stephens in the second series of her ‘‘ French 
Novelists of To-day.” 


Jerome and Jean Tharaud. 
From “ French Novelists of To-Day ” by Winifred Stephens (John Lane). 


At Péguy’s Thursday afternoon gatherings in the Rue 
de la Sorbonne were seen Rolland, the Tharaud brothers, 
the enemies of Kipling, Pierre Mille, the impassioned 
disciple of Kipling, and a score of other good men, who 
worked for ‘‘ Les Cahiers’ or wanted to do so. Of them 
all Rolland was chief. His famous ‘“ Les Cahiers ’’ novel, 
*“* Jean Christophe,”’ was the greatest thing in French prose 
literature since the ‘‘Comédie Humaine’ and “ Les 
Misérables.’’ It was an enormous thing, in size as well as 
in quality and power of inspiration. In it Rolland tried 
to conciliate and blend all that was best in French and 
German civilisation. His hero was a modern Beethoven, 
who resumed Goethe’s missionary work in Europeanism. 
Rolland is now an exile in Switzerland, disowned by his 
own countrymen and bitterly attacked by the intellectual 
leaders of Germany. Nevertheless, the French-Swiss, no 
poor judges of the present European situation, consider 
Rolland the supreme example of French humanity, wisdom 
and civilising genius. The war has produced no nobler or 
more moving utterance than his reply to Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann. He may be a little too much of a Don Quixote ; 
on the other hand, we angry Britons, Frenchmen and 
Russians may not see so far into the future as does this 
exiled seer of young France. 

Péguy himself fell fighting the Germans ; and nearly all 
the French writers of the younger school are either in the 
trenches with the army in action, or working round the 
depots and railways or on the lines of communication as 
part of the Territorial force. Some may wish that Miss 
Winifred Stephens had devoted even more of her pages 
to the appreciation of the work of the ‘‘ Les Cahier ’’ men 
and the writers connected in spirit with them—those new 
makers in French literature whose work she knows so 
intimately and appreciates with such discrimination ; but 
that is merely a matter of personal preferences. It is 
enough that: in this second series of ‘‘ French Novelists of 
To-day ”’ Miss Stephens has given us a very interesting and 
thoroughly well informed study in a subject which she has 
made peculiarly her own. 

Ws 


A HAPPY DOMINIE.* 


There is nothing new in Mr. A. S. Neill’s little volume ; 
but to say that is not to condemn it, for we have respectable 
authority for alleging that there is nothing new under the 
sun. But if there is nothing new, there is much that is 
fresh. Mr. Neill’s speciality is not originality of idea but 
a happy manner of presenting his views. Those views, 
indeed, are the usual commonplaces of modern educational 
theory mingled with the social opinions of the up-to-date 
young man who reads the ‘“‘ New Age”’ and the ‘‘ New 
Statesman.”’ But observe the difference. Educational 
theory is usually presented in so dismal a way that it is 
read with reluctance by a few teachers and by no other 
persons whatsoever. Mr. Neill has chosen a more excellent 
way. He has jotted down his hopes and efforts, his doings 
and his done-untos, in the confessions of a half-humorous, 
half-serious ‘‘log,’’ and so made a little book that is de- 
lightful as well as profitable to read. No one who begins it 
will leave it half finished, and we therefore beg all teachers 
and inspectors, and especially all parents, ratepayers and 
members of School Boards or Education Committees to 
glance at its bright and really suggestive comments. 

Its main thesis, if so dull a word must be used, is that a 
school is a place, not of repression but of expression. From 
that point of view the perfect school is the last word in 
individualism. The perfect school is not an assembly of 
perfect mechanical units all doing perfectly the same thing 
at the same moment at a word of command ; but a gather- 
ing of separate souls all encouraged to do that which most 
expands the native faculties. That is the ideal for which, 
in some way or another, every real teacher strives. But 
we must be on our guard. The world of education suffers 
more than any other from second-hand enthusiasms. 


* “A Dominie’s Log.” By A. S. Neill, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
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Teacher A. evolves from his own personality a means of 
handling children that produces very happy results. This 
is discovered by some eager theorist or official, and im- 
mediately presented as a panacea. It is forced upon 
teachers B., C., D., etc, whose own enthusiasms are of a 
different order. They spend their efforts in doing what is 
unnatural to them, become disheartened, sceptical - and 
indifferent. That is the usual history of educational ideas. 
Panacea-mongering in the schools is the worst of crimes. 
The personality of the teacher is all important. If he is a 
good teacher, he will do the best work in his own way ; if 
he is a bad teacher he will be bad under any system that 
presupposes originality and creative personality. 

Apparently Mr. Neill teaches in a small rural school 
somewhere in Scotland. His personal relations with his 
charges are thus immediate. He knows his flock and their 
homes every one, and in his happy surroundings he can set 
them wandering among the fields and by-paths. Imagine, 
now, his methods prescribed to a school in Limehouse with 
four hundred boys and four hundred girls arranged in 
classes of sixty or thereabouts! It is all very well to say 
that barrack schools and classes of sixty under one unfor- 
tunate teacher ought not to exist. They do exist very 
numerously ; and to theorise about educational practice as 
if they didn’t is the height of absurdity. On the heart of 
every elementary school teacher is written ‘‘ Not as I wish, 
but as conditions compel me.” 

The change in the schools during the last twenty years 
is very great and very encouraging. We are much nearer 
the heart of the child than we used to be. Here is an 
example of the change. A boy is a small animal to whose 
happiness much noise seems essential. The old idea was 
to thrash the noisiness out of him ; the new idea is to seize 
upon this noise-making proclivity and set him whacking a 
drum and blowing a bugle in a scout band—to his great 
advantage. 

Mr. Neill’s little book with its note of kindness and 
sympathy is a most happy contribution to a right under- 
standing of the children—our successors as they will be, our 
betters as they should be. 


THE WAND OF HARLEQUIN.* 


Harlequin, that child of moonshine and the footlights, 
plays an important part in Miss Marie Cher’s fiction, 
‘“The Immortal Gymnasts.’”’ He, and his Columbine and 
their—and our—old crony, Pantaloon, combine the parts 
of lay-providence and chorus, and organise happiness for 
some pleasant, ordinary people. Miss Cher is a welcome 
newcomer, even to the over-swollen ranks of our novelists, 
largely because her book is an admirably-written venture ; 
but partly, too, because of the courage of her imagination. 
She has proved once more that reality is no less real because 
the visionary immortals are concerned in it. If we are 
a little sorry to find in her book that Harlequin has been 
a sandwich-man in the mean streets, that his Columbine 
pats butter and pours milk in a dairy-shop, and that 
Pantaloon finds his principal happiness in delving for 
second-hand books, it is none the less good—exceedingly 
good—to find a novelist gifted with imagination enough 
to mend the actualities of this life of a day or so with 
some of the pranks of the eternal playfellows. What we 
—and fiction—want is more imagination. Too much has 
life been to recent novelists an affair of telephone, revolver, 
and bedroom furniture, as if its requirements could be 
obtained in all sufficiency among the lumber of an up- 
holsterer’s shop. With the spiritual circumstances away 
from it, Miss Cher’s book is merely a small story of a care- 
less youth, a love-sick maiden, and the necessary idealist. 
It is nice to think that the paths of these ordinary mortals 
were made smooth and pleasant by the ancient antics, 
whose lineage is to be traced just a stage farther than the 


* “In Brief Authority.” By F. Anstey. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.)\—‘“‘ The Immortal Gymnasts.” By Marie Cher. 6s. 
(Heinemann.)—“ Gossamer.” By George A. Birmingham. 


6s. (Methuen.) 


globule of Pooh-Bah, going back, indeed, almost to the 
mists in which the world was born. 

We had intended to deal first with Mr. Anstey’s book ; 
but it must have been that Harlequin intervened. Now 
we will shed in print the pleasure received from ‘‘ In Brief 
Authority,” if the same potent influence will permit. 
This is a characteristic Anstey book ; and no one but its 
author could have written it. It falls naturally into place 
beside ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,’’ combining the impossible with 
the very ordinary. On this occasion some of the human 
products of Suburbia are transferred to that folk-land 
born of German inspiration—before the hoof of Prussia 
trod out the fancies and ideals—where the goose-girls and 
pretty tailors, Snow-whites, witches and ogres, the play- 
things of the Grimms and their company, lived and did 
and didn’t. Marchenland is that chapter of the elf-world 
which is only to be reached in a mystic conveyance, rather 
more than the old-fashioned family coach, drawn by 
storks, and driven by the good wishes of its fairy-masters. 
Make- believe is the easiest thing in the world—easier 
than breakfast sometimes—when the make-believer really 
likes; and it is not at all surprising, therefore, it is, 
indeed, quite what would be expected, that Mrs. Wibberley- 
Stimpson, who is just as conceited and unpleasant as an 
overfed suburban fool can be, with her stodgy husband, 
raffish son and daughters, one of whom, Edna, is a sort of 
over-tutored rat, and the other, Ruby, not old enough 
to be other than nice, with the governess—we must not 
forget dear Daphne—should be carried away in that ram- 
shackle aerial conveyance to Marchenland, where the 
descendants of the heroes and heroines of the German 
folk-tales are still existing and behaving nicely. How 
the fairy messenger makes a mistake, and causes Mrs. 
Stimpson to ascend the throne there, being ‘“‘some”’ 
queen; how her consort, King Sidney, makes board- 
meeting speeches to his untrusty subjects ; how Clarence, 
the Crown Prince, endeavours to introduce the civilisation 
of the nut to the country of the gnomes ; how Edna loves 
an ogre and is carried off by his pet dragon ; how the true 
queen is at length discovered, and Daphne crowned— 
is written with fine ingenuity and the stuff of laughter. 
The most amusing episode is King Stimpson’s golf-match 
with one of the principal courtiers. In order that royal 
dignity should not be jeopardized through defeat, the 
Crown Prince Clarence induces the magician Xuriel to 
bewitch his father’s ball. Unfortunately, his rival, the 
Marshal, has gone to the same source for a spell to be put 
on his mashie. 

We are not going to be ungrateful to Mr. Birmingham ; 
but we can express regret that a little more imagination 
and irresponsibility is not mixed with his invention. If 
only he could borrow the wand of Harlequin for a little 
time! He has taught us to look to him for farce, and 
he can build a plot, and devise characters from which 
plenty of amusement might be extracted. And yet 
‘‘Gossamer,” though written with skill and care, and 
though its people are excellent types of diverse humanity, 
rather depresses. It is mainly a study of Ascher, a finance 
king, who when war breaks out finds himself on the horns 
of dilemma ; shall he, a loyal German, stand by the Father- 
land, or shall he be true to his honour as a financier and 
do his best, for those whose affairs have been entrusted 
to him? This sensitive man is, far and away, the most 
attractive subject in the book. ‘‘ Gossamer ’”’ disappoints 
because we expect too much of its author, but there can 
be no question of its bonhomie and cleverness. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE JOLLY DUCHESS.* 


When Harriot Mellon bade adieu to the stage in 1815 
on her marriage with the rich banker, Thomas Coutts, 
Lord Burford, afterwards the Duke of St. Albans, was a 
lad of thirteen years of age, and his future wife well over 

* “The Jolly Duchess——Harriot Mellon, afterwards Mrs. 
Coutts and the Duchess of St. Albans: A Sixty Years’ Gossiping 
Record of Stage and Society (1777 to 1537).” By Charles Lk. 
Pearce. 16s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 


| 


From a drawing by Dudley Hardy. 
In “The Times Red Cross Story Book.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


DimMOUSS! AND THE PISTOL. 
By A. E. W. Mason, 
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forty. The marriage took place some ten years 
later, after Mrs. Coutts had been a widow and 
the wealthiest woman in England for three years. 
There had been before, as there have been since, 
several instances of actresses being raised to the 
peerage by marriage—Lavinia Fenton, the famous 
Polly Peachum of ‘“‘ The Beggars’ Opera,’’ who 
became the Duchess of Bolton; Miss Farren, the 
Countess of Derby ; Miss Foote, the Countess of 
Harrington ; and Miss Stephens, the Countess of 
Essex. None of these, however, held the public 
gaze after her marriage as did the subject of 
the present biography. Harriot Mellon married 
her first husband for his money ; her second one 
for hisrank. Both marriages were certainly great 
achievements for a woman born, as she was, in 
very humble position. Although she is said to 
have been the daughter of a lieutenant in the 
Madras Native Infantry the fact has not been 
established, nor has that of her having been ‘‘ born 
on the wrong side of the blanket '’ been disproved. 
In her day she was a popular actress but not 
to be compared with her model, Dorothy Jordan, 
and it is very probable, but for her two amazing 
matrimonial achievements, that her name would 
by this time have been buried in the iniquity of 
oblivion unless she had gone on from strength to 
strength in her art. 

Her first success appears to have been made 
in the provinces—at Ulverston—in a strolling 
company. Afterwards, at Stafford, she became 
intimate with a well-to-do family, by whom she 
was introduced to Sheridan when he visited that 
Midland town as one of the stewards of the 
Stafford races. Then she was, after some delay, 
promoted to Drury Lane Theatre, where her first 
important part was as Lydia Languish in the 
great manager’s comedy, ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ in 1795. 
Afterwards she undertook those with which she 
was already familiar, such as Maria in ‘ The 
Spoiled Child,’ Lucy in ‘‘ The Country Girl,” 
Miss la Blond in ‘‘ The Romp,’ and Lucy in 
Devil to Pay.’’ And Lambites need not 
be reminded that it was Harriot Mellon who 
took the part of Melisinda in his damned farce, 
“Mir. & »’ which was acted at Drury Lane on 
December 1oth, 1806. It is not correct to refer 
to Lamb at that period, as Mr. Pearce does, as the ‘‘ Gentle 
Elia.”’ With the exception of an interval when she played 
at the Lyceum after Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down 
in 1809, she was connected only with the latter playhouse 
during the whole period of her stage career. 

It cannot be said that the personality of the woman 
stands out clearly, either as Harriot Mellon the actress, 
as Mrs. Coutts or as the Duchess of St. Albans, so buried 
is she among the various people who throng the book. 
But that is hardly the fault of the author, a very pains- 
taking and industrious worker, and he has distinctly 
described his labours as a gossiping record of stage and 
society from 1777 to 1837. His list of authorities takes 
up more than three pages. He makes no mention of a 
book, scarce, as nearly all the copies printed were bought 
up and destroyed, but doubtless he came across it during 
his researches. It is entitled ‘‘ Life of the late Thomas 
Coutts, Esq., with biographical and entertaining anecdotes 
of his first wife, Betty Starky, and of the present Mrs. 
Coutts.’’ It is undated, but must have been published 
some time between 1822, when Coutts died, and 1825, 
when Mrs. Coutts married her second husband. Nor does 
he refer to Lord Broughton’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Long 
Life,’ which appeared over five years ago. From it | 
transcribe the following amusing incident. Under date 
May 22nd, 1830, Lord Broughton (or John Cam Hobhouse, 
as he then was) records : 


“Went to Holly Lodge and saw the many ways by which 
the good-natured hostess tries to make all the world forget that 
such a person as Miss Mellon ever lived. Very few of the great 


Harriot Mellon as Mrs. Page in 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
From “ The Jolly Duchess” (Stanley Paul). 


people who used to court Mrs. Coutts were, however, there. 
They do not choose to accept favours which they must return 
at the hazard of having precedence taken of them in London 
by the ci-devant soubrette. There was no very prominent ab- 
surdity in the spectacle except that the Duchess was drawn 
in a garden phaeton up and down a hill, preceded by a band 
of Prague minstrels and followed by her guests in procession. 
I have seen the sight once, and shall never see it again.”’ 


There is much entertaining matter of varied interest 
in the book. Perhaps the following anecdote may be 
new to more readers than Mr. Pearce supposes : 


“Mrs. Glover [whom Hoaden considered ‘the ablest actress 
in existence’] ... had wit, too, if she can be credited, as 
Vandenhoff asserts, with being the originator of a jew d’esprit 
which has gone the round in many languages and has been 
told of any actress on whom the cap fits. Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Orger, and Mrs. Humby, a very pretty woman, the subject of 
an audacious couplet which was current in the clubs of her 
day, and of which one may hope she was ignorant, were talking 
in the green room one day, and the subject was Charles Matthews 
and his recent marriage with Madame Vestris. ‘ They say,’ 
said Humby, with her quaint air of assumed simplicity, ‘ that 
before accepting him, Vestris made a full confession to him of 
all her lovers. ‘What touching confidence!’ she added archly. 
‘What needless trouble,’ said Orger drily. ‘ What a wonderful 
memory,’ wound up Glover triumphantly. An old joke, doubt- 
less, but ever young.” 


The book is well illustrated with caricatures and por- 
traits, and an index which might usefully have been made 
fuller. 

S. BUTTERWORTH. 
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THE FORTUNES OF VIRGINIA BRIGHT. By Albert 
Kinross. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is the story of a pretty young American girl’s holiday 
in England. She arrives from the U.S.A. with plenty of 
money on her, given to her by her father, brother, and 
aunt, who have clubbed together to enable her to have 
this holiday. Virginia has mapped out a grand tour for 
herself, but before she has been long ashore nearly all 
her money is stolen from her bag, leaving her with a small 
amount of ready cash and the return half of her steamer 
ticket. She has no friends in England. What shall she 
do? She decides to stay and “ see it out ’’ even if she has 
to work her way through the holiday. So she finds the 
most unconventional and interesting sorts of jobs, and sends 
picture postcards home and says what a jolly time she is 
having, and not a word about the lost.-money. In reality 
she has a much jollier time than she would have had had 
she stayed in hotels and done the ordinary tourist holiday. 
She takes on all sorts of work as she goes along on her 
tour, from cooking and housekeeping to managing a pierrot 
troupe. There is a fresh, healthy atmosphere throughout 
the book, and about Virginia, which makes her adventures 
delightfully entertaining reading. The various people she 
comes across are all “‘ ships that pass’”’ until, at length, 
she meets a young man on a motor-cycle who asks her to 
take a fly out of his eye. Which results in—but we must 
not spoil by anticipating it the charming finish of a very 
charming romance. 


THE GAME OF HEARTS. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

It is a pity that in the opening pages of this new story 
of life round Four Corners, Mr. Burgin should have pre- 
sented his hero and his two heroines in so unattractive a 
light as to prejudice the reader’s interest in their future. 
Despite his beautiful face and slim, aristocratic fingers, it 
is difficult to tolerate the young Seigneur with his pre- 
tentious monologues, his poetical snobbery, and_ his 
excessive self-pity, occasioned by his diminutive stature. 
“* Only a blind woman could love a third of a man like me,”’ 
he sighs, as he reclines gracefully in the woods. And the 
reader is prepared to agree—with the stipulation that she 
should be deaf also. Not so, however, Lisse Laboissier, 
the beautiful granddaughter of an Iroquois squaw, who 
longs to ‘‘ pillow her head’’ on the Seigneur’s breast. 
For his part, the Seigneur yearns for the tall, slim and 
unapproachable Marion, the priggish daughter of Judge 
Mant. Fortunately, as the “‘ game of hearts ’’ which gives 
the novel its title proceeds, the young people become more 
likeable, the Seigneur quits his picturesque posing, and the 
heart of Miss Mant begins to show signs of life. <A thrill 
is given to the plot by the insidious attempts on the part 
of an old Indian squaw, aided by a she-wolf, to destroy the 
Judge’s daughter. The novel is written in Mr. Burgin’s 
characteristically light and easy manner, and introduces 
some entertaining Four Cornerites. 


NYMPHET. By J.L. Carter. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 


From the very moment that Claude Kempton sat in 
the corner of the railway carriage and scoffed and pshawed 
at the article in the magazine on “ Love at first Sight,’’ 
we knew what was going to happen to him. And it did, 
too. How it did, and what he did, and what Nymphet 
(who is her sister) did, is the business of this sunny, light- 
hearted story. As a rule, little girls of Nymphet’s age, 
in story books, who have a hand in the love affairs of their 
elders are unbearable and most irritating to read about. 
But not so Nymphet. She is a natural, jolly little girl, 
who plays her part unaffectedly throughout. The author 
is to be congratulated on the excellent character studies 
in the book, and on the breezy, summery, holiday at- 
mosphere that exhales from its pages. ‘‘ Nymphet”’ 
should come as a welcome guest to many a fireside this 
winter. 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME. By E. Temple Thurston. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A passionate young poet, divining that pure emotion is 
the mood of vision, vows himself to celibacy and goes into 
solitude in the wilds of Ireland. There, after two years of 
calm, he is found by a modern woman of great beauty. 
They love; but, to keep his ideal of her unspoiled, he 
must leave her. To nurse desire of her would wreck his 
inspiration. By this time he has acquired more than a 
half-belief in faerie ; his conviction being that the things 
seen and heard by a simple and imaginative peasantry 
are symbols of their moods. He is himself tempted 
presently by such a simulacrum, his lady in a peasant 
guise ; and, being tricked into the satisfaction of what he 
deems a fatal weakness, he kills her. That is Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s story, with which he sets in a new atmosphere 
and meaning the age-old ‘‘ conflict of flesh and spirit.’’ 
It is finely done. The conflict in Anthony Sorel is almost 
as tragic as in Claude Frollo; the Celtic glamour with 
which the story is arrayed makes it less familiar and real, 
but hardly less absorbing. Indeed, the loss of reality 
might be unimportant if this conflict were not presented 
as vital for a poet, in the sense that he must not love like a 
man. As Browning would have said, the less poet he. 
If we believed in Sorel, using a knife in his bridal bed to 
enforce that thesis, we should have to call him a monster. 
Happily the romantic setting and elusive treatment make 
the thesis a fictional expedient and nothing more. It 
enables Mr. Thurston to establish a logic of faerie, by 
which we are so delighted that the human aspect of Anthony 
Sorel and Anna Quartermaine concerns us little. He has 
been artist enough to know that what mattered was to 
make us believe in Ireland and its imaginative lore rather 
than in these protagonists, who are very sufficiently 
shown for that purpose. A romantic ethic serves as the 
staple of a romantic esthetic inspiring him for our pure 
pleasure ; and the pains taken to make us believe that 
he went to Tipperary in quest of the truth about this 
“Passionate Crime,’’ and found it in a certain way, are 
high craftsmanship. From all artistic points of view 
this novel is a clear success, 


DAVENPORT. By Charles Marriott. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


If a man’s real claim upon posterity is the amount of 
interest he has drawn from the well of life and the way in 
which he has poured it out for other men’s refreshment, 
then few men of our generation can better substantiate that 
claim than Mr. Marriott. Instead of playing with baubles 
like love or gain or war, he prefers the larger field of human 
personality, and it has never failed him yet. Whatever 
interests the rest of men is good enough for him, but not 
unless it serves to bring into picturesque relief the influence 
it exercises upon human character. You might take a gallery 
of Mr. Marriott’s creations and show an effortless unity 
in their treatment, and the same unfailing exercise of brain 
playing like a morning breeze above and around the subject. 
In this faculty of irradiating common things and experi- 
ences with intellectual wonder—mixing his colours ‘“ with 
brains, sir,’’ as Opie said—we can only compare him to 
Wells or Conrad; but he is wise in choosing a smaller 
canvas and sticking to the subject. This time he allows 
himself a problem in dualisation, and though his psycho- 
logical doubling of Harry Belsire reminds you inevitably 
of Stevenson's Jekyll, it is a reminiscence enforced by 
dint of difference. Jekyll is an embodiment of horror 
made fascinating by a dramatic picturesqueness ; Harry 
is a thoroughly human youngster with an aura which 
affects you with uneasiness because he inspires affection. 
Jekyll is a vampire, a being of another world; Harry 
remains not only human, but British and modern. His 
only departure from the stage of our attentive sympathy 
is when he deals with the fussy little Mrs. Orme. As 
for his identity with Davenport, the writer of power and 
imagination, it never makes him any the less Harry and 
likeable. Anybody less mystical or priggish than young 
Belsire you could hardly imagine, and that is why his 
deliverance from this internecine division of self comes 
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with a sense of relief, though you feel it must end a most 
engrossing story. Part of the self-denying artistry of the 
book consists in the way in which Anne Courtney gives 
Harry up for a Quixotic reason, and in the way that 
after it, Harry goes off to the war and falls with honour. 
He gives one the sense of pride that comes to many a 
bereaved and patriotic father to-day—the feeling that he 
was worth it, and grateful memory will not let him die. 


THE GATES OF SILENCE, 


By Lindsay Russell. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Old Denis Crorey, the warmest man in Craithmary, a 
deep whisky-drinker and a bigoted Roman Catholic, boon 
companion of all the neighbouring priests, loudly boasted 
that ‘“‘ There’s never a Crorey left the ould Church, an’ 
there never will.’’ He was also wont to add, ‘‘ An’, please 
God, before Denis Crorey closes his eyes on the world there 
will be two o’ his flesh and blood that will be dedicated to 
the glory o’ the Church.’”’ But even into peaceful Craith- 
mary the inquiring spirit of modernism had penetrated. 
The dreams of Denis were rudely shattered when Father 
Maffield renounced the Church, when Mary Gabrielle was 
moved by sympathy and by the hopelessness of a convent 
future. The theme is a delicate one, but it is handled in 
a manner which gives no offence. The alternate setting 
of Donegal and New Guinea—where Paul Maffield makes 
good as a bush doctor—enhance the charm of a delightful 
story. Denis Crorey’s daughters both break their vows, 
Mary Gabrielle for love of an explorer, and Elizabeth for 
love of Paul Maffield and Mary Gabrielle’s baby. Some 
of the details are sordid, but this novel has an appeal 
distinctly its own. 


WHISPER. ByCharlesInge. 6s. (Eveleigh 
ash.) 


Finding your Self has always been hard—and always will, 
remarks old Mrs. Pilkington. Hetty Von Borne, young 
and eager to try her wings, but married to an unsympathetic 
and elderly Ceylon merchant of Portuguese extraction, 
discovers the truth of this after bitter misery and dis- 
illusionment. Von Borne, a stolid, unemotional man, with 
large ideas of duty and a penchant for playing patience, 
brings his wife to England for a holiday. In England 
Mrs. Von Borne meets Mrs. Pilkington, wife of an artist, and 
formerly his model, and their conversations suggest to 
Hetty a way out. On the eve of their return to Ceylon she 
disappears, joins a model in lodgings, and begins the Search 
for Self. Colin Maud, a rising young artist, employs her, 
and gradually the pair drift into a more intimate relation- 
ship. Love comes to them, a love, however, which destroys 
Colin’s industry. When the truth dawns upon Hetty she 
determines to sacrifice herself to save Colin and his career, 
and does so by returning to her husband. Mr. Inge is to 
be congratulated upon an admirable piece of work. All 
through this story grips. The temptations and dangers 
besetting the lonely woman’s path, the ugly and seamy 
side of London’s lodgings and work, have never been so 
realistically described. 


SHADOWS OF FLAMES. By Amélie Rivés. 6s. 


(Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Five hundred and eighty-eight pages, closely-printed 
pages, is excellent value. The one thing to be said is 
if you don’t like the story you need not read them all; 
while if you do you will like it so much that you cannot 
have too much of a good thing. The beautiful American 
married to the English aristocrat, who is quite brutal and 
a morphia maniac, gives scope for a magnificent tale. 
And the agonies of morphia, the cunning of the victim, 
the whole pathology, is excellently observed and displayed. 
The most sympathetic character in the book is the nurse, 
a brisk and taking figure. When the husband dies, Sophy 
has further adventures, and marries again an American 
boy who has Adonis and Apollo “ beat to a frazzle”’ for 
beauty and charm; but the end is a divorce. And then 
she moves towards the Italian who has loved her through 


her two wedlocks. There are many lurid scenes of every 
kind in the course of the book, very skilfully handled, 
and one has no doubt that a very large and eager public 
will be grateful for so warmly emotional a novel. 


TEN DEGREES BACKWARD. 


By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. 6s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

‘“‘ Behold, I will bring again the shadow on the sun-dial 
ten degrees backward.’’ This is the keynote of Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s new novel, in which we see the 
middle-aged hero of the story—after he has made a failure 
of his life—getting his chances over again: though he 
himself believes, and says early in the story that the real 
tragedy of life is ‘‘ that there are no encores.’””’ Told ina 
witty and vivacious manner, the story covers a wide 
range of subject matter: there is the gift of spiritual 
healing which Reginald Kingsnorth (the hero) finds that 
he possesses, and which opens up an interesting channel 
for argument and speculation; there is his marriage with 
the charming and youthful Fay Wildacre, and the extra- 
ordinary way he bungles his happiness and hers; there 
are old friends to meet like Isabel—of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby’ fame: and then, towards the end of the book, 
comes an echo of the Great War, for, of course, no modern 
stories can escape it entirely. The interest in the two 
main themes of the book—Love and Religion—is cleverly 
sustained throughout. 


SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG 
FRIENDS. By S. Macnaughtan. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

By reading Miss Macnaughtan’s latest book we meet 
several delightful people whose acquaintance it would 
certainly be a pity to miss. A few of the characters are 
elderly, and these decidedly resemble the fascinating folk 
of whom Jane Austen has told us, with an added humour 
all their own: their young friends are essentially modern, 
not to say startling at times; yet these contrasting 
characters are fitted so perfectly together, each group 
seems to form the complement of the other. Happily 
with Miss Macnaughtan description still ranks as a fine 
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art; there is a sub-acid flavour about her critisisms, and 
she makes a few words do a wonderful amount of work. 
She sticks neat little labels on to her characters, and we 
recognise them at once as old friends. There is Tom 
Beamish, whose table napkin would never rest on both 
knees at once ; Mrs. Darling, who is ‘‘ one of those women 
who sit at home and say ‘ Well darling ?’ to everybody 
when they return’’; and Clemmie; Clemmie, with her 
naively expressed ideas on matrimony and the law of 
the land, and her extreme modernity. Personally we 
wouldn’t have missed Clemmie for anything, although we 
heaved a sigh of relief that after all she wasn’t our own 
daughter. In the end the very thing you never would 
have expected happens, and the story proves that, as 
Jacqueta says, ‘‘ When all is said and done, love remains 
amazingly the fashion.’”” This book is filled with a gentle 
gaiety, and the sense of humour which outlasts trouble. 
The lights and shades are so carefully applied that the 
whole reminds one of a very finished picture. Distinctly 
a book to take one’s thoughts away from the war. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H.C. Bailey. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Bailey really knows how to do it. He can reproduce 
an ancient time to the life, or persuade you that it is to 
the life, which, if you come to think of it, is really far 
better. The days of Queen Anne have not been the most 
profitable for the historical novelist ; we have ‘‘ Esmond ”’ 
and “ Shrewsbury,’”’ and, of course, the Spectator and 
Tatler as contemporary fiction and authority, not to speak 
of others. Mr. Harry Boyce’s adventure in life, as re- 
counted by Mr. Bailey, is not merely an adventure of 
riding and swearing and wooing and slaying. He is a 
scholar, and at twenty-four tutor to Mr. Geoffrey Waverton, 
an Egoist, but an egoist devoid of the excellent qualities 
of Sir Willoughby Patterne. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Boyce’s father reminds us of Harry Richmond’s. How 
Mr. Boyce loves and is wooed by the peerless Miss Lam- 
bourn, who leads him a dog’s life, and then falls in love 
with him afresh when he has left her, is the background 
of a sufficiently exciting tale, that gives us vivid glimpses 
of Marlborough, his Duchess, Sunderland, the Pretender, 
and such solid historical people, all strongly presented and 
made part of the stuff of the story. But the characters 
of the hero and heroine are well and truly delineated, they 
live and excite our human feelings of friendship and 
aversion as human folk will do in real life, and it is to this 
real quality of characterisation that the book owes its 
value. No one is all villain, no one is all heroic. There 
is an exception—the Egoist, and he is a very sorry fellow 
indeed. Only we feel that such a person would be just 
such an insufferable rascal given his original qualities, 
so that our sense of psychology commends the unrelieved 
blackness of his portraying, 


THE LITTLE ILIAD. By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 


The impression which one carries away from this book 
is that one has been reading a first novel from the land of 
ghosts, its author being Harland—a Harland who has 
flitted round George Meredith, but not come very near 
the heart of him. It is significant that Mr. Hewlett tooks 
towards the poets wistfully, and one is made to feel that 
he would sooner be a poet than a novelist. He has, indeed, 
some features of the poet, but what he has without a doubt, 
is great skill in the art of telling tales. This art is here so 
palpable that the very thinness of the tale is made more 
evident. We need not labour the point that the whole 
affair is, with its Hector and Helen and so forth, a shadow 
of the Iliad that is, to say the least, courageous; but the 
cynical friend who tells the story seems to tell you that it 
is a show of puppets. They play their little parts, in and 
out, and go their way and nobody is a penny the worse for 
it. The moral is that a womanly woman who is not un- 
happy should not be told that she ought to be ; but if this 


Hector had behaved with such self-restraint there would 
have been no Highland siege of Troy, and Hector’s father 
would not, in the end, have married Helen and the rather 
wise old chorus, Laura Bacchus, would not have been able 
to make her pronouncement that Hector ‘‘ don’t want to 
marry anybody. He only wants a woman to say his 
prayers to.’’ There are several shrewd epigrams and neat 
observations. You are left in surmise as to Hermione, the 
beautiful and coldish daughter of this Helen: what will 
become of her when old Sir Roderick dies ? 


THE OCEAN SLEUTH. By Maurice Drake. 6s. (Methuen.) 


The plot of this mystery story turns on the disappearance 
of an absconding banker with eighty thousand pounds’ 
worth of English and French notes. Both the embezzler 
and his plunder are traced to a liner which comes to grief 
on the Lizard shelf, and the notes are ostensibly recovered 
and lodged with the Official Receiver. We say “ osten- 
sibly ’’’ advisedly, for Austin Voogdt, a wealthy young 
man with a convenient name for the author’s purpose, 
an aptitude for asking questions, and a penchant for the 
sights and smells of the sea, is soon involved in a shower 
of notes bearing the numbers of those supposed to have 
been ‘‘ recovered’’: and to his dismay his efforts to 
elucidate the mystery only serve to fasten suspicion on a 
beautiful gir] to whom he had been of some service on the 
wrecked liner. The mystery suffers a little from over- 
elaboration, and the solution is too long deferred.. Any 
but the painstaking Voogdt would have skipped several 
steps in the solving. By far the most realistic chapters 
of ‘‘ The Ocean Sleuth ’’ are those setting out life on the 
salvage ship Godwit, and Austin’s adventures in the Parson's 
Tunnel. Apropos of this tunnel, you cannot read this book 
without registering a vow to thrust your head out of the 
carriage window on your next journey between Dawlish 
and Teignmouth. 


THE MONEY MASTER. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 6s, 
(Hutchinson.) 


In any other hands but those of Sir Gilbert Parker, we 
are convinced that the dialect of the Canadian “‘ habitant ”’ 
would grow monotonous. It has always palled on us 
after awhile in the poems of Drummond, and we find it 
impossible to read more than a few pages of that capable 
writer at a time, but Sir Gilbert escapes monotony by 
the vigour of his character creations and his deftness in 
keeping the ball of action continually at work. He 
introduces a new element, moreover, by marrying his 
hero to a Spanish girl of wilful disposition and a haunting 
beauty, and her absconsion from the home of Jean-Jacques 
Barbille after tertain years of outward conformity to the 
rules and conditions of matrimony constitutes the real 
beginning of the story. After that Jean-Jacques, with 
his self-obsession and his smattering of stereotyped 
jargon from the philosophic schools, seems to drift down 
the weirs of trouble. His daughter consults her own 
devices by marrying a Protestant, in opposition to her 
father’s Catholic views, and they only become reconciled 
in a kind of way by his renunciation of her orphan babe, 
an act of self-denial on his part which more than expiates 
his faults of egotism and self-sufficiency. There is a 
complete reconciliation with his truant wife upon her 
deathbed, and after this the fortunes of the house of 
Barbille seem destined to return, or, if they don’t, it 
does not greatly matter. Jean-Jacques has lived his life 
and shot his bolt, and the prospect of a second wife who 
has long adored him in secret is all in favour of a serene 
old age. He is philosophic at last in something more than 
the superficial sense of years ago, and we find we have 
traced the character upwards from a mild and good- 
humoured disparagement to a genuine level of admiration. 
The book is not the author's best, but it may rdnk amongst 
his most original. It is a book which nobody else could 
have written, and everybody else will appreciate. 


XU 


From an etching by 

the Belgian artist, M. Van der Loo. 

From “ Belgium the Glorious ; Hey Country 
and her People.” 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


THE SONGS AND SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth.) 


Mr. Charles Robinson has found in Shakespeare’s songs 
and sonnets a series of subjects that are admirably suited 
to his graceful, delicate art. His drawings are touched 
with fancy and imagination, as well as with beauty; he 
does not take a scene sufficiently described by the author 
and mechanically reproduce it in visible line and colour, 
but rather catches at ideas the poet has no more than hinted 
at and imaginatively elaborates these. ‘‘ In the Court 
of Love,” for instance, charmingly symbolises the inner 
significance of a sonnet in which that phrase does not even 
occur; and “ This Fair Child of Mine”’ is not merely a 
portrait, but shows the child a living, lovable-looking 
little soul playing in just such an old-world garden as 
Shakespeare must have known. The grace and sweetness 
of the women and children in these as in all Mr. Robinson’s 
pictures are among the happiest characteristics of his work. 
This handsomely-produced volume, with its twenty-four 
four-colour plates and numerous decorative drawings and 
initial letters, is one of the most artistic and should be 
one of the most popular of the Christmas gift-books. 


SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR. By Walter Wood. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


One day we shall have the great drama of the retirement 
from Mons told in full, and, as Mr. Wood says, “ history 
does not give a more splendid story of courage and endur- 
ance.” You have vivid and moving glimpses of it in the 
first narrative in this book, which unfolds the personal 
experiences of Private J. Parkinson, of the 1st Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders. All the twenty-four chapters are 
planned on the same principle—Mr. Wood has talked 
with men who have been in the fighting lines, and has 
taken down their own accounts of the actions they have 
gone through, giving not only a strong, clear statement 
of the facts as they occurred but of their own impressions 
of the fighting and the hardships, and the things they have 
seen. Some of the men had kept diaries, and these have 
been drawn upon. There is no more vivid record of the 
great struggle on the Aisne than that taken from the lips 
of Private Herbert Page, of the Coldstream Guards ; nor 
of life in the trenches than you get from Private G. Towns- 
end, of the 2nd Battalion East Lancashire Regiment, 
nor of our victory at Neuve Chapelle than you get from 
Sergeant Gilliam, another of the Coldstreams. There are 
stories of the fighting on the Marne, and at Ypres; a stirring 
account of the famous exploits of the London Scottish by 
a private of that regiment ; and of other phases of the war 
on land and sea. Mr. Wood has done his work uncommonly 
well ; his book is alive with interest, and has the permanent 
value that must always belong to such first-hand testi- 
mony. The twenty full-page illustrations by A. C. Michael 
are admirable. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE MARKET OF EUROPE. By 


Princess Catherine Radziwill. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


It is the strain of cynicism in all of us that gives lasting 
currency to such phrases as ‘‘ the marriage market,’’ just 
as it is the strain of sentiment which makes us go on repeat- 
ing the saying that marriages are made in Heaven, and 
which makes us accept the statement that any particular 
royal marriage is ‘‘ a true love match.’’ Possibly where 
royal marriages have been concerned history would tell 
us that cynicism is often nearer the truth than sentiment, 
though it must be recognised that within the past half 
century there have been more frequent departures from 
long-established custom in ‘‘ The Royal Marriage Market ”’ 
than would have been thought seemly earlier. Yet the 
sphere of selection for any member of a ruling family in 


The “ Hogue” began to turn 
turtle. The four immense 
funnels broke away. 

From “ Soldiers’ Stories of the War’’ (Chapman & Hall). 


Search of a mate is a very limited one. ‘‘ Choose not alone 
the proper mate, but proper time to marry”’ says the 
didactic poet at the close of his apologue, but it may be 
believed that the double choice is often made for them in 
the case of prince or princess, even as it was in days when 
such unhappily situated individuals were contracted in 
their cradles in accordance with the dictates of state policy. 
Though Princess Catherine Radziwill in her survey of 
the ruling families of Europe from the marriage market 
point of view has to tell of some love matches, the fact 
that the probabilities or possibilities of the leading royal 
candidates for matrimony, down to the six-year-old heiress 
to the Dutch throne, can be canvassed in a single volume 
shows of itself how limited is the field generally speaking. 
As the author points out, the great war is likely long to 
have its effect on the ‘‘ market,’’ for German princes and 
princesses will be looked at askance when it comes to the 
making of dynastic alliances, and such have for generations 
been an important article of export. Princess Catherine 
Radziwill gives light and sketchy chronicles of the marriages 
of recent and living members of the various ruling Houses 
and discusses the possible marriages of the more or less 
immediate future in a fashion which will prove very attrac- 
tive to those many readers who find a delight in gossip 
about the people whose misfortune it is to pass their lives 
within that fierce light that beats upon a throne. While 
there is much that will of necessity be familiar to such 
readers there is also much that will be fresh, and the whole 
is set forth in a bright and unpretentious fashion. 


YUSUF KHAN, THE REBEL COMMANDANT. ByS.C. 
Hill. 1os. 6d. net. (Longmans & Co.). 


A Sepoy who fought under Clive—who quite possibly had 
fought against Clive in the siege of Arcot—who won golden 
opinions from Clive and Lawrence, who by feats of daring 
and by soldierly skill proved over and over again, earned a 
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special gold medal from the Company, and was given a 
commission as Commander-in-Chief of all the Company’s 
Sepoys, was no ordinary man. This was Yusuf Khan, 
whose name appears so often and so honourably in Orme’s 
“ History of India.’’ That history ends with the year 1761, 
when Yusuf Khan had been nearly ten years in the service 
of the English, and had been for five years Governor of the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly. Under his rule these 
provinces prospered exceedingly, his administration was 
vigorous and effective. ‘‘His justice,” says Colonel 
Fullarton, ‘‘ was unquestioned—his word unalterable—his 
measures were happily combined and firmly executed.” 
His services were then transferred from the Company to the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and before long he rebelled, and 
the English reduced his rebellion for the Nawab. The tale 
of the siege of Madura is heroic, it endured sixteen months, 
and Yusuf Khan repelled all assaults, until his French 
officer, Marchand, betrayed him and the defence was broken, 
and it is sad to read how the gallant soldier was hanged as 
a rebel, October 15th, 1764. The Nawab might well have 
spared the ablest of all the Indian soldiers who fought in 
the early wars between the English and the French for the 
possession of Southern India. The story of Yusuf Khan’s 
last three years is locked up in the records of the Madras 
Government and the Orme MSS. Mr. S. C. Hill has drawn 
from these and other sources the first authoritative sketch of 
the career of a remarkable military genius, and a great 
Indian hero, whose courage was admired and whose fate 
was lamented by the British soldiers who fought against 
him at the end. We owe him no small debt of thanks for 
his account of a picturesque and chivalrous ally and enemy. 


THE CALIPH’S LAST HERITAGE. By Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P. Illustrated. 20s. net. (Macmillan.) 


Just now, when the Turks have allied themselves with 
our, enemies, and many of us are quite naturally inclined 
to look only on the worse side of the Ottoman Empire, 
it is well that our bias should be corrected, and that we 
should look, as well, upon the other side—for even the 
Turk has something to his credit in the long account of 
the march of civilisation. The land ruled by the Sultan 
has indeed, as Colonel Sykes reminds us at the outset, 
“been the birthplace of civilisation, has given the world 
_ the Gospel and the Koran, has seen the rise and fall of 
four great Empires and scores of principalities and dynas- 
ties. It has been the battle ground of all the philosophies 
and creeds which form the basis of those now occupying 
Western minds, as well as the highway of all conquerors 


from Xerxes to Napoleon. The fact that the decisive 
historical events which have occurred within the Asiatic 
Provinces of the Sultan are those which have moulded 
the whole of the spiritual and material destinies of man- 
kind, should give us food for reflection. There is nothing 
in our daily private or public life to-day which is not 
directly or indirectly influenced by some human move- 
ment that took place in this zone.’’ Colonel Sykes holds 
no brief for the Turk, he is simply concerned to give him 
justice, and he does so in the right impartial spirit of the 
true historian. The narrative of the rise and decline of 
Islam—the study of the widely differing races that come 
under the Turkish rule—the stories of the great fighting 
they have done (and as fighting men, Colonel Sykes evi- 
dently holds them in high esteem) are all written with 
such knowledge and with such skill in the art of narration 
that ‘“‘ The Caliph’s Last Heritage’ is not only a valuable 
history, but one that, with its shrewd reflections, its breadth 
of vision, its illustrative anecdotes, makes thoroughly 
enjoyable reading. A second part of this substantial 
volume includes the diaries kept by the author describing 
five journeys he made in Turkey and Egypt between 1906 
and 1913, and gives an excellent, most interesting and 
up-to-date account of those places and their people. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs and contains 
a number of very serviceable maps. 


eae 9s DEEDS OF THE AUSTRALASIANS IN THE 
AT WAR. By E. C. Butrey. Illustrated with 


3s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


Everybody knows from the newspapers something of 
the gallantry and stubborn courage with which the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand troops have been fighting at the 
Dardanelles, and what they know has filled them with the 
most enthusiastic admiration of these puissant sons of the 
Empire. But they don’t know a tithe of the story yet. 
Mr. E. C. Buley, himself an Australian and one of the 
ablest journalists in London, has done excellent service 
not only to his native country, but to all who have Britain’s 
cause at heart in writing this vivid, stirring account of 
what the Australasians have achieved since the beginning 
of the war. By talking with hundreds of the wounded 
Anzacs in London hospitals he has been able to unfold 
his story and enliven it with first-hand information 
of the best and raciest kind. Mr. Buley has a sense of 
humovr and tells many capital anecdotes. This is the most 


intimate and intensely interesting account of the Dardanelles 
campaign that has yet appeared. 


AK Koyunlu Turks, 


From “ The Caliph’s Last Heritage”’ (Macmillan) 
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A half-tone reproduction of one of Edmund 
Dulac's colour paintings 
in the “Edmund Dulac Picture Book.” 


Published for the French Red Cross. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


YouNnG ROuSSELLE. 
“ What do you think of young Rousselle ? 
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